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Art. 1.—FIFTH REPORT OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK.—PUBLIC DOCUMENT 198.—IN ASSEMBLY, APRIL 5, 1850, 
408 pp. 8vo. 


Ir certainly speaks emphatically for the interest of the 
people of the “Empire State” in the affairs of their prisons, 
that they should be willing to incur the expense of printing so 
voluminous a document as that before us. If the Legislature of 
the “ Keystone State” would be alike indulgent, a report 
equally interesting and valuable might perhaps be prepared, 
concerning the penal institutions of Pennsylvania, which, with 
the facilities of Legislative distribution might exert a wide and 
wholesome influence in this department of our Commonwealth’s 
affairs. 

We propose to take our readers with us upon a very rapid 
passage thiough this New York document, noting here and 
there such facts, opinions and suggestions as may seem wor- 
thy of a moment’s pause. ~ 

The first point of interest relates to an unhappy collision be- 
tween the Executive Committee of the Association, and the In- 
spectors of the Sing Sing Prison. The former supposed 
themselves authorized by their charter, to make a thorough 
inspection of any prison unattended by any officer, and to be 
allowed a personal examination of all the prisoners separate 
and apart from their keepers. 

The clause in their act of incorporation which was supposed 
to confer these powers, is in these words: 


§ 6. The said Executive Committee, by such committees as they shall 
from time to time appoint, shall have power, and it shall be their duty, to 
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visit, inspect, and examine all the prisons in the State, and annually report 
to the Legislature their state and condition, and all such other things in 
regard to them as may enable the Legislature to perfect their government 
and discipline. And to enable them to execute the powers and perform the 
duties hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess all the powers and 
authority that by the twenty-fourth section of title first, chapter third, part 
fourth, of the Revised Statutes, are vested in the inspectors of county 
prisons; and the duties of the keepers of each prison that they may ex- 
amine, shall be the same in relation to them as in the section aforesaid are 
imposed on the keepers of such prisons in relation to the inspectors thereof. 
Provided, that no such examination or inspection of any prison shail be 
made until an order for that purpose, to be granted by the chancellor of this 
State, or one of the judges of the Supreme Court, or by a vice chancellor 
or circuit judge, or by the first judge of the county in which the prison to 
be examined shall be situate, shall first have been had and obtained, which 
order shall specify the name of the prison to be examined, the names of the 
persons, members of the said association, by whom the examination is to be 
made, and the time within which the same must be concluded. 


This claim of the visiters was resisted by the inspectors, on 
the ground that it was a virtual suspension of their authority, 
and a taking of the affairs of the prison into the hands “ of an 
irresponsible committee of an irresponsible society.” A legal 
process has been instituted, to determine the rights of the re- 
spective parties. In the mean time, the Executive Committee 
present to the consideration of the Legislature sundry advan- 
tages which they think result from such a free and unembarrass- 
ed inspection 0" a prison, as they claim to be their right, and 
they specify neglects and abuses which have escaped a more 
general official inspection, and which they think would never 
be brought to light, but by the severe personal scrutiny of a 
commission that can act apart from, and independently of the 
resident officers. 

The cases they cite all occurred between April 13, 1848, 
and December 12, 1849, and if they are, to any considerable 
extent, to !e relied on, they show abuses of official power of 
which we should hardly believe any public officer at the pre- 
sent day would dare to be guilty. We transcribe but a single 
one out of the thirty-five instances which the report furnishes, 
and which may serve as a general specimen of the kind of 
abuses which are alleged to prevail more or less in the Sing 


Sing Prison. 


_ June 25th, 1849. (No. 550, R. No. 2, p.70.) Sentenced for five years 
for grand larceny; discharged 17th inst.; he says that while A. H. Wells 
was warden, he was very passionate and severe; Barney Smith, who was 
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considered by Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Green, deranged or idiotic, and when 
Mr. Gordon was warden, he was confined in the outer ward or lunatic cells, 
asked Robert Lent for more victuals. Lent told him to go along and gave 
him a kick; Barney picked up a small stone and threw at him, but it did 
not strike him, and called out, “‘ stop that talk,” and cursed and swore; this 
put Lent in a violent passion, and he flew at Barney, and with the assist- 
ance of other keepers threw him down and jumped upon his breast and 
head, until the blood ran out of his mouth and nose; Lent fell upon Barney’s 
breast with his knees, and beat him with his fist till he was bruised in a 
shameful manner; Wells came down from the female prison and ordered 
him to be showered; he was kept in the bath and showered till he became 
stupid ; after he was taken out of the bath, Wells ordered him to put on his 
clothes ; he did not obey, but called out, as was his usual custom, “stop that 
talk;’? Wells beat him over the head with his cane, and then with an ox- 
whip until he wore it out; he then took the handle and beat him till he 
shivered it to pieces; Barney was taken to the hospital where his wounds 
were dressed; he has never been well since; he is reduced to a mere 
skeleton; Lent has not human feelings. 


We trust no intelligent legislature will forego such a salu- 
tary check as a commission of intelligent and benevolent in- 
dividuals supplies, upon a power which is very easily abused, 
and the abuses of which are neither detected nor redressed 
without great difficulty. 

The report of the committee on detentions furnishes some 
facts of much interest. Their sphere of supervision embraces 
all cases of commitment to the city prisons, the manner of 
arrests, and the proceedings before the police magistrate; and 
we could scarcely have believed that such flagrant disregard 
to the plain provisions of law, as well as to the dictates of 
common humanity, as their report brings to light, would be 
tolerated for an hour. 

The committee do not hesitate to charge upon magistrates, 
“as reckless and wanton an abuse of power as well as the ut- 
most disregard of individual rights, and desecration of the 
social compact, as can be well imagined. If our government 
was monarchical instead of republican; if the supreme power 
was vested in the h&nds of one instead of the many, it would 
be a just cause for revolution. We may be accused of using 
strong language; but it is not stronger than is necessary to 
awaken attention to the evil; not stronger, we are sure, than is 
adequate to portray the enormity of the offence.” 

To justify these severe animadversions on the doings of the 
magistrates, they state that during the past year, there were 
brought to the city prison not less than five thousand six hun- 
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dred and fifty-two persons on temporary commitments for ex- 
amination; “that the periods of commitments vary in duration 
from one day to over two months, and that the total periods of 
commitments for all is twenty-four thousand six hundred and 
forty-two days, or sixty-seven and a half years.” But of this 
enormous number of commitments, all but eight hundred and 
sixty-one terminated in a discharge! 

The report lets us into another feature of official wrong- 
doing. Directly in the face of the positive injunction of law, 
that the complaints of a criminal offence should be made and 
supported by an oath or affirmation, “ numbers almost daily 
are committed without either.” 

In addition to this, it appears that the most unwarrantable and 
cruel delays are suffered in bringing charges to an issue. The 
committee state that the period of detention on such charges in 
ordinary cases, has been limited by a judge of the Supreme 
Court to three days, and the practice in England has extended 
it in extreme cases to sixteen days, yet they say “they have 
known at one time fifty cases in the city prison alone, of from 
one to over two months’ duration!” Page 27. 

That the hardships of these illegal detentions may be seen, 
we copy a single passage from the report. 


Two Swedes were committed without oath or affirmation, on a mere 
suspicion of grand larceny on the 23d of August, and were held in 
bondage until the 7th of December, a period of three and a half months; 
not allowing either to get bail or to be in progress for deliverance. At 
the end of that time, when, if they were guilty, they ought to have been 
already in Sing Sing for a month or more working out the penalty of their 
transgression, they had scarcely entered on the initiatory steps to a trial ; 
although, whether guilty or innocent, they had already been suffering 
imprisonment. It must be remembered that these men were strangers, 
speaking a strange tongue, without friends and without money. Such are 
the men most likely to become the victims of the exercise of this power, 
persons who, when trodden on have no power of turning to defend them- 
selves, 


Among the “ disastrous” effects of thus prolonging the con- 
finement of innocent parties with the guilty and shameless, is 
their inevitable corruption ; so that oftentimes p rsons who are 
committed upon the very indefinite charge of “ disorderly con- 
duct,” are soon afterwards received as thieves and burglars; 
their schooling in criminal science having been provided at 
public expense, and their constant attendance at such a school 
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being constrained by the power of the magistrate! “ The city 
prison is now,” the committee say, “literally.and without ex- 
aggeration, a moral pest-house.” Page 33. 

Reference is also made to supposed collusions between the 
magistrates, police officers and lawyers; and it is affirmed that 
the practical result of the vagrant law as now administered, is 
‘to provide a hospital for diseased prostitutes, a home for 
drunkards, an asylum for troublesome wives, and a comfortable 
support for those professional gentlemen who are content to 
wring their subsistence from the misfortune and distress of the 
prisoner.” 

Among the commitments to the city prison, there were for 
intoxication 3,038 men, 1,977 women, total 5,015; for va- 
grancy, 782 men, 1,278 women, total 2,060; assault and bat- 
tery 1,313, of whom 156 were women! 

There are some curious and instructive items in the details 
of the commitments. Of the 14,131 to the city prison, 10,370, 
or say 66 per cent. were foreigners; 7,719 were single, 34 
were insane, 12,981, or nearly twelve out of every thirteen 
were of intemperate habits! More than half could not read, 
and 1,526 were under twenty years of age. Of the occupa- 
tions (of which upwards of three hundred are specified) there 
were bakers 95, barbers 36, bar-tenders 26, boatmen 107, boot 
and shoemakers 281, butchers 103, blacksmiths 107, carpenters 
262, clerks 227, laborers 3,271, seamen 542, tailors 228, wait- 
ers 336, without any trade 1,511. Of the females, 1,538 ser- 
vants, 1,104 were without a trade, and 1,854 were prostitutes! 

The commitments to the city prison in 1849, were twelve 
per cent. more than in the preceding year. Nine-tenths of the 
increase were in the three items, intoxication, vagrancy, and 
disorderly conduct. 

We now proceed to the County Penitentiary, on Blackwell’s 
Island, which the report describes as “one of the largest and 
one of the worst governed prisons in christendom.” Page 48. 

There were received during the year 1849, 2,109 prisoners, 
of whom 425 were for petty larceny, and 1,557 for vagrancy ; 
and discharged in the same time 2,066 ; 1,543 by the expiration 
of their sentence, 204 by death, and 309 by habeas corpus,—of 
whom 239 were females! We suspect no other prison ever 
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claimed so large a use of this “ noble writ,” in so short a time. 
Of the 810 prisoners remaining on hand January 1, 1850, 564 
were foreigners. As an evidence of the looseness of the re- 
turns the committee state, that a large number of escapes are 
believed to have occurred during the year, though the report 
professes to account for all that were committed, without any 
allusion to such modes of exit! 

The next institution is the Workhouse, which has been occu- 
pied about eighteen months. The report tells us that “ from the 
character of its organization, and the wisdom, energy and 
skill with which it is conducted, it promises to be the most inter- 
esting, as well as orderly and successful institution of our city. 
For the first six months the receipts, with only about two hun- 
dred and fifty convicts, average about two thousand dollars a 
week, or over one hundred thousand dollars a year, a greater 
amount than is earned by the eight hundred in the Peniten- 
tiary.” 

From the opening of the institution in June, 1849, to January 
1, 1850, there were four hundred and twenty-five commitments, 
of which four out of every five were of foreigners, consider- 
ably more than half of whom were from Ireland. 

The committee of the association, who are charged with the 
subject of prison discipline generally, present a report of much 
interest, and permanently valuable as a reference document. 

We have marked a few items of information or suggestion, 
and would gladly extend them if our narrow limits allowed. 

Concerning six hundred and nine prisoners remaining in 
Auburn at the close of the year 1849, we have the following 
statement: 


Lost both parents before the age of sixteen, 86; lost one parent before the 
age of sixteen, 128; deprived of home before the age of sixteen, 317; left 
parents or guardians without consent, 94; confess their guilt, 368; deny 
their guilt, 241; are now in good health, 524, think they have been bene- 
fited by the privileges here enjoyed, 295. 


It would seem from this, that eighty-five, or nearly one- 
seventh of the prisoners were not in good health. We doubt 
whether so unfavorable a report could-have been made of the 
health of any separate prison in the world. 

In respect to stone cutting as a prison-occupation, the opinion 
of the warden of the Sing Sing Prison is quoted as follows: 
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From a careful examination of its avails and results, I am satisfied that 
the employment of the convicts at this prison, in the quarries and cutting 
stone, is unprofitable. When all the expenses of quarrying the stone, of 
tools, teams, carts and feed are taken into the account, it yields but little 
revenue to the State. If discontinued, it would dispose of the occasion of 
complaint on the part of a very respectable class of mechanics, who seem to 
suppose that their business is interfered with by convict-labor. 


Stone-working has been regarded by some as the most 
healthy, simple, and desirable employment for convicts. It has 
often been alleged as one of the evils of the separate system, 
that such a wholesome and profitable business could not be in- 
troduced. It is the staple-labor in some prisons. 

Binding of hats is mentioned as an appropriate employment 
for female convicts. They can earn twenty-five cents a day 
by it. 

The various employments of convicts before commitment, 
as they are here presented in one view, suggest many curi- 
ous inquiries. Let a few leading occupations suffice. 
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New York, (Auburn,) 609 159 =: 188 9 31 78 
“ (Sing Sing,) 727 is 211 32 4 
E. S. Pen’ty, (Philada.,) 128 9 37 3 7 7 
W.S. Pen’ty, (Pittsburgh,) 123 4 28 2 6 
Ohio Pen’ty, (Columbus.) 336 4) 19 6 2? 8. @ 


Not having been favored with a copy of the report of the 
Auburn prison for last year, we are indebted to the document 
now before us for some interesting items, especially touching 
the medical department. The present incumbent had been in 


charge of the department only eight months, and reports seven 
deaths for the year 1849. 


“ But,” he says, “ conclusions relating to the general health of the con- 
victs, based on the number of deaths are, as it seems to me, of all data the 
least reliable. It is a fact well known that the incurable character of a 
malady with which convicts may be afflicted, has been a decided and in 
truth, almost certain reason on the part of the Executive for granting par- 
dons, and although this may be the act of a well conceived humanity, it 
nevertheless renders calculations drawn from the mortality in the prison 
almost worthless. ‘The whole number of applicants for medical relief for 
our hospital patients was as follows, viz.: Whole number prescribed for, 
6,066, or a daily average of 24.86; whole number not prescribed for, 2,163, 
or a daily average of 8.94, total of applications, 8,249.” 
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In respect to the use of tobacco by convicts, the following 
views are expressed by the physician: 


The introduction of tobacco rations, comparatively of modern date, for the 
use of such convicts as were habituated to it prior to their conviction, has in 
my judgment had a happy influence on the health of the inmates, and serv- 
ed to supply an absolute necessary in the general hygeine of the institution. 
This practice, unlike the drinking of ardent spirits, cannot be superseded 
by a more nutritious diet, and a better regulated regimen, because its habit- 
ual use has established a far deeper necessity for it in the constitution. I 
am constrained to agree with Prof. Geo. B. Wood, that tobacco “ must have 
properties peculiarly adapted to our nature to have thus surmounted the 
first repugnance to its odor and taste, and to have become the passion of so 
many millions.” Its physiological effects, in such quantities as are absorbed 
by the system in the common practice of chewing, are to “ quiet restlessness 
and calm mental and corporeal inquietude.” 


The shortening of the terms of imprisonment is regarded by 
the physician, as having conduced much to the improvement 
of the health of the convicts: 


Under long sentences the physical powers’ succumb to the mental de- 
pression so common in such instances, and the prisoners become a hopeless, 
melancholy, moving mass, whose “future is not brightened by images ot 
joy ; it stretches before them sterile and monotonous, sending no cheering 
whisper of a better lot.” 


We are nota little impressed by the following passage in 
the physician’s report. We have always understood that the 
advocates of congregate prisons deny, that any injurious 
effects result from the association of prisoners, under a pro- 
hibition of intercourse ; in other words, that it was the separa- 
tion of man from his fellow-man, though a convict, that worked 
the mischief. But it would seem from the present report of the 
physician of the Auburn prison, that even this association with- 
out intercourse, involves “ a strife between the instincts and the 
will, which is fraught with serious consequences to the mental 
and physical health of the convicts.” We see not, therefore, 
but the alternative is reduced to this, viz., free, social inter- 
course of convicts with each other on the one hand, or on the 
other, individual separation of convicts from each other, but 
such intercourse with officers and visitors as will keep in ex- 
ercise their social faculties, and conduce to their moral and 
intellectual improvement. 
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Not many years since, a visiter to this prison might pass and repass 
through the whole extent of the working apartments, without being observ- 
ed by any, or at least very few of its inmates; and the means of communi- 
cation between the convicts, either by signs or speech, was almost wholly 
suppressed. Under such discipline is it not philosophic to conclude, that 
the health of the convicts must suffer much more than from absolute solitary 
confinement? By such discipline, the instincts of our nature are continu- 
ally violated, every sound that vibrates upon the ear is a call upon some 
other sense to assist in its relief, and every emotion ot feeling has its demand 
upon some other faculty to come to its relief, or help in its manifestation. 
Now is it not easy to perceive that so great a strife continually waged be- 
tween the instincts and volition, must be fraught with serious consequences 
to the mental and physical health of the subjects of such a system. 


While on the subject of association and separation, we will 
cite a passage from the report of the warden of the Sing Sing 
Prison, which brings to view an evil inseparable (as we think) 
from every congregate system. 


There is one fact which has arrested my attention, and which I deem of 
sufficient importance to demand your consideration. Many of these convicts 
possess good dispositions, are obedient to the rules, and are far from being 
irreclaimable in their habits and conduct. Others are so perverse in their 
natures, and so corrupted by neglected education and evil associations, that 
they are prone to disregard every injunction of authority, and seem to de- 
light in making trouble, and provoking strife and contention among their 
companions. ‘These exert a very injurious influence upon the better class, 
as well as upon the discipline of the prison. Could the prison be so arrang- 
ed as to enable us effectually to separate these classes during their entire 
term of sentence, it would materially lessen the difficulties attending its 
management, and would redound to the ultimate benefit of the convicts, 


Now no one who is familiar with the peculiarities of convict- 
character will fail to see, that such a classification as is here 
indicated can only be secured by so near aa approach to in- 
dividual separation, as to incur all the disadvantages which are 
attributed to it, without retaining any of the benefits which are 
said to be derived from the adoption of the congregate prin- 
ciple. 

Some valuable facts and opinions are presented on the sub- 
ject of pardons. 


In the New York State Prisons in 1849, the propertion of pardons to 
the average number of convicts at Sing Sing, was as 1 to 58; at Auburn, 
1 to 44; at Clinton, 1 to 39. 

The previous year, the proportion was at Sing Sing, as 1 to 15; at Au- 
burn, 1 to 8; at Clinton, 1 to 10. 

In 1848, the proportion of pardons in the Maine State Prison, was as 1 in 
34; in New Hampshire, 1 in 29; in Vermont, 1 in 7; in Massachusetts, 1 
in 10; in Connecticut, 1 in 21; in New Jersey, 1 in 13; in Eastern State 
Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa., 1 in 22; in Ohio, 1 in 5. 


VOL. VI.—2 
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Our readers will perhaps be surprised to learn what conflict- 
ing opinions prevail on the subject of pardons. The New York 
Inspectors say : 


The hope of release, to which the mind of the convict under a protracted 
sentence instinctively clings, forms a powerful inducement to correct de- 
portment and faithful labor. An occasional pardon from among the most 
meritorious becoming known, keeps alive hope, and stimulates to renewed 
efforts to deserve and receive approbation. Deaden this cherished expecta- 
tion, by the infrequency or total denial of pardons, and the convict concludes 
that nothing is to be gained by good conduct and industrious and faithful 
application to his employment. The idea passes from one to another, and 
becomes the common sentiment of the mass, that efforts to deserve and se- 
cure approbation are useless, if the refractory and the idle fare as well as 
the obedient and the industrious. The minds of the convicts become pro- 
portionally soured, and petulant, and intractable: they are less sensible to 
the influence of kindly treatment, more frequently offend against prison 
rules, and render necessary a more rigid resort to punishment in the en- 
forcement of goud discipline. 


These sentiments seem to us to be founded on an entire mis- 
apprehension of the design of punishment, as well as of the 
grounds or occasions of the interposition of the pardoning 
power. In confirmation of the views of the inspectors, the 
chaplain of the Auburn Prison says: 


One very natural consequence of the rigid refusal of pardons is manifest- 
ed in more frequent conspiracies and desperate attempts to escape—attempts 
which would not be thought of if the hope of pardon were indulged, because 
detection would be sure to destroy the expectation of favor. 

The temper of mind, too, induced by an apparent determination to exact, 
in all cases, the full measure of the law’s infliction, is unfavorable to the re- 
ception of moral and religious truth. The gospe] teacher cannot reach the 
heart which is brooding over fancied or real wrongs, and indulging senti- 
ments or purposes of revenge. Kindness, humanity, mercy, are the quali- 
ties which open the hearts of men to such instructions, and secure their 
consideration. If the public authorities be looked upon as friends, they 
may do much to reform the erring prisoner, which they cannot accomplish 
if regarded as enemies, or as rigid and exacting task-masters. 


In enforcing these views, the chaplain very clearly intimates 
a state of general health among the convicts in consequence of 
confinement, (though in a congregate prison,) which we appre- 
hend does not, and never did exist in any prison on the sepa- 
rate principle. Hear him: 


The mental and physica] constitution of many of the prisoners is already 
greatly impaired, and nearly all are more or less injured by protracted con- 
finement. Several have large and dependent families for whose sustenance 
they will be entirely disqualified to labor should their incarceration be 
greatly prolonged. As many of these unfortunate men have uo friends who 
are in circumstances to bring their case fairly before the executive, it is be- 
lieved their condition presents strong claims to your attention, and that a 
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recommendation from your Hon. Board should, and generally would be 
deemed by his Excellency a sufficient ground for their liberation. 


The very intelligent gentleman who holds the post of moral 
instructor in the New Jersey State Prison, takes a very differ- 
ent view of the case, and as it seems to us, a much more just, 
sensible and consistent view. He says: 


A majority of our convicts enter the prison with decided expectations of 
a speedy pardon. We find them thoroughly instructed in the nature, con- 
stitution, and prerogatives of the pardoning power ; and they all know the 
week, perhaps imagine the very day and hour, when the dispensers of par- 
dons are expected to convene. With such expectations, the prisoner is 
constantly exercised with a feverish anxiety that is almost sure to end in an 
agony of disappointment. The just punishment inflicted by the law is thus 
followed up by a refined cruelty, inflicted through the misdirected sympathy 
of thoughtless friends. Painful as it. is, 1 always endeavor promptly and 
oe to remove this delusion. And when I can have it in my power 
to say that pardons are very seldom granted, and that I have constantly 
been meeting prisoners filled with the same hopes, to be succeeded only by 
bitter disappointment, I have found that, though by a painful process, a 
great advantage has been gained. Just in proportion as expectations of re- 
lease are removed, is the prisoner’s happiness advanced; and the less the 
number of pardons, the greater always the contentment, and the better our 
hopes of good order and cheerful submission, and of moral, mental, and reli- 
gious improvement. The most salutary ingredient of punishment is its 
certainty. 


The Georgia State Penitentiary contained, during the year 
1849, an average of ninety-two prisoners ; of whom thirty-three, 
or more than a third, were discharged by pardon; three as ina 
dying condition, twenty-one just before the expiration of sen- 
tence to restore them to civil rights, and the residue, (nine,) 
“from strong petitions of citizens in their behalf, and good 
orderly conduct on their part during confinement !” 

On the subject of the causes of crime, we have the following 
statements : 


The great leading causes of crime appear to be, early orphanaye, igno- 
rance, and intemperance. The want of early training which so generally 
exposes to crime, is one which free schools cannot fully reach, unless there 
be a power to search out and secure the attendance, and provide for the 
care of the children of the streets, which so abound in our large cities and 
towns, and to a more limited extent in our sparser population. For the 
other, and taking it in all its ramifications the more potent influence, that 
of intemperance, the laws provide, (*) by committing its ministrations under 
public authority, to citizens of good mora] character.—[New York Inspec- 
tors. 

oe the year 1842, there was a gradual decrease in the number of pri- 
soners received, owing without doubt to the salutary influence of the tem- 
perance reformation. Within the last year, the increase has been more 
rapid than the decrease during the former time, owing to the increase of 
intemperance.—[{ Warden of the Western Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. | 
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We have before stated the number of prisoners in Auburn 
at six hundred and nine. Of these we are told, that one hun- 
dred and twenty-six could not read at all, and eighty-seven 
very indifferently, being a total of two hundred and thirteen, 
or more than one-third. 

With these points before us, we were quite surprised by the 
following extract from the report of the chaplain of that prison: 


When it is considered that one-third of those now confined within these 
walls were ‘habitual novel-readers before their imprisonment,” and that 
very many of them declare that they regard novel reading as one of the in- 
cipient causes of their downfall, it is most deeply to be regretted that in an 
institution designed for their reformation, these men should still be exposed 
to the corrupting influence of that insidious poison which has already proved 
detrimental to their minds and morals. 


It would seem that half of the two-thirds who could read, 
were of the class described as “ novel-readers.” We are bound 
to believe this statement on such authority, but we must crave 
the liberty to ask, under whose direction are the books for the 
Auburn prisoners purchased, and who has charge of their dis- 
tribution, that the corrupting influence which has proved so 
fatal to many of them, should be still exerted ? 

The section respecting discharged convicts, is full of interest- 
ing facts and suggestions, and as our society is about to be 
summoned to the consideration of this subject, we transcribe a 
passage or two from this section of the report. 


While we would watch over the prisoner during his confinement, to see 
that no injustice is done him, and-that the only objects of his incarceration 
are not lost sight of or abandoned, we have still a sacred duty to perform on 
his discharge. Thrown upon society almost penniless, without friends and 
without character, left to himself, what has he to do in a community where 
even honest labor often goes a begging? If he seeks charity, he.is met 
with a rebuff. He has no friends to borrow from, and labor he cannot ob- 
tain. Alas, this is the too frequent condition of newly discharged convicts. 
Before the organization of this Association, it depended in a great degree 
on chance whether a man was returned to prison or not, If he was lucky 
enough to find remunerating employment, and remain for a time undis- 
covered, the lessons of industry, forbearance and self-control which he had 
been taught in prison, might be confirmed by his intercourse with the world, 
until he should grow into an industrious, sober and honest man; but if, as 
was more generally the case, he was buffeted by the world, if his efforts to 
obtain work were ineffectual and fruitless, he soon became disheartened, 
looked upon society as leagued against him, turned to his old associates for 
the relief which others denied him, and threw himself a willing sacrifice 
into the vortex of crime. ‘Til! within a few years past, such was the uni- 
versal prejudice that a reformed convict was considered rather as a fabled 
monster than a real existence; even judges on the bench sometimes parti- 
cipated in this hue and cry against the convict. Itis a most gratifying con- 
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sideration that so many, in despite, even of the prejudice which exists 
against them as a class, hold fast to their integrity, and lead honest and 
honorable lives. In five of our largest prisons the recommitments for a 
series of years previous to 1847, were one to seven of the whole number; 
but the recommitments for 1848 were one to eleven only, and for 1849, one 
in ten and fifty-nine hundredths, * * * #% 

Sometimes two or three efforts of this kind have been necessary before 
entire confidence was established; but it is pleasant to know that some of 
the worst cases, even opium eaters, have now been for five years doing well. 


Appended to the report are sundry valuable documents, 
drawn out in the course of the correspondence of the society 
and well-fitted to awaken interest and inquiry among legisla- 
tors, magistrates, and executive officers. Of these, one of the 
most important is the letter of Major Jebb, one of the inspec- 
tors of the prisons of England, which gives a bird’s eye view of 
the present condition of the penal institutions of that country. 

We regard this letter, and indeed the whole bearing of the 
present report of the association, as decidedly favorable to the 
system of convict-separation in the Pennsylvanian sense of that 
term. 

Major Jebb makes very distinct reference to one peculiarity 
of the English penal administration, viz., transportation. Of 
the seventy-three thousand seven hundred and thirteen senten- 
ces in one year, seventy thousand were for periods of impri- 
sonment between three and six months, and only one thousand 
eight hundred for periods exceeding twelve months. 

No one can look over a table of returns from the prisons of 
the United States, without being struck with the wide differ- 
ence in this respect between the condition and destiny of the 
same classes of culprits in the two countries. 

Convicts doomed to transportation, undergo probationary 
periods of discipline, extending from two to five or six years, 
and adapted as far as practicable to the two objects of making 
them submissive and docile as prisoners now, and as convict- 
colonists by and by. 

Suppose our laws were to be so framed, that there should be 
only two modes of punishing crimes in the United States. 1. 
Banishment to Arabia immediately on conviction; or 2, im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding six months; it is easy 
to see what a radical revolution it would at once bring about 
in all our penitentiary systems and structures. Major Jebb 
plainly regards the transportation system, with its preliminary 
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discipline, as having reformation for its end, while the punish- 
ment which begins and ends in imprisonment is principally 
useful “in deterring others from the commission of crime, and 
creating in the individual himself a salutary dread of a prison.” 
Of the seventy-three thousand seven hundred and thirteen, 
more than seventy-thousand, as we have said, were of the de- 
terring class, and less than two thousand of the reformatory. 
Major Jebb’s letter is conclusive in favor of convict-SEPARATION, 
as opposed to any kind or degree of association or CONGREGATION, 
and he distinctly states, that the present system of the English 
government in regard to the management of convicts is founded 
on this principle, that “the separation of one prisoner from 
another, is the only sound basis on which a reformatory disci- 
pline can be established with any hope of success.” This was 
the conclusion to which the Commissioners of the Pentonville 
prison came, as the result of their entire experience, and which 
they expressed in totidem verbis in their fifth report ; and in this 
opinion Major Jebb fully concurs. 

What modifications may be wise and proper in the term of 
imprisonment, or in the kinds of labor to be provided for con- 
victs, or in the position and structure of buildings they are to 
occupy, where the principle of separation obtains, is another 
and an entirely independent question. Major Jebb’s letter, 
and the authorities he cites, would go very far to show that 
sentences for a longer period than two years would not be de- 
sirable on moral grounds, even if no physical dangers were 
encountered ; and we are quite inclined to the same opinion. 

He refers to a recent work by Rev. Joseph Kingsmill, chap- 
lain at Pentonville, of whom he speaks as “ having had great 
opportunities for observation, and never having been a parti- 
san of any particular system; his opinion, which is that of a 
pious and judicious man, is justly entitled to great weight.” 

We have Mr. K.’s work before us, and shall crowd a brief 
notice of it into this number of our Journal, if we can. Suffice 


it to say here, that it bears altogether, and strongly in favor of 
convict-separation. 


As a general conclusion, Major Jebb says his impression is, that for 
moderate periods, the separate confinement of prisoners, as a basis of disci- 
pline, will win its way by its own inherent merits. 
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Wherever it has been tried in this country it has been greatly appreci- 
ated, and, as other prisons come into operation, the influence of the ex- 
ample will be felt.* 


In respect to the two schemes of discipline which have lately 
been urged with no little pertinacity upon the British public, 
Major Jebb expresses a very decided opinion. 


The main features of Captain Maconochie’s plan is that of substituting a 
sentence of a certain amount of labor, represented by marks, for the present 
time sentences. 

I doubt its practicability and the soundness cf its theory from its being 
impossible for a judge to pronounce a proportionate or just sentence between 
even two individuals, much less when hundreds are presented for conside- 
ration, so great is the difference of physical power, and aptitude for execut- 
ing work of any kind. 

It would, also, be obviously improper to place in the hands of subordinates 
a power of commuting sentence of time into an imposition of labor. This 
would be to open a door to every shade of favoritism, of injustice and op- 
pression. Whatever may be the unequal effect of time sentences they 
have, at least, the merit of being more certain than the imposition of labor. 

Mr. Charles Pearson advocates productive labor in agriculture and gar- 
dening. This plan would not only entail the abandonment of almost all 
existing prisons, and thus defer uniformity to a distant day indeed, but even 
if there were every facility for establishing one thousand men on one thou- 
sand acres as he purposes, and that iniaaad of doubt as to its realizing more 
than a very small proportion of the annual cost, such an establishment could 
pay its way, the labor would, generally speaking, be an amusement instead 
of a punishment. 

As a system of discipline, it would not therefore be at all calculated to 
deter from crime, but quite the contrary. 

Such an establishment as he proposes, however, would be admirably 
adapted for receiving prisoners discharged from prison, and if by any means, 
it could be made sufficiently productive, it would be cne of the great desi- 
derata of the day. Let it be tried when and where it may in this country, 
I fear the expectation of realizing profits will be a delusion. 


The report of Dr. J. LZ. Tellkampf, which follows Major 
Jebb’s, contains much valuable information, but it abounds with 
untenable positions, and would need to be modified in many 
important points, before it could be relied on as authority, or as 
in any sense a guide to inquirers on the subject of prison disci- 
pline. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our obligations to the 
Prison Association of New York, for the zeal and industry 
with which they have prosecuted their labors through another 





* A new prison of the size, and, in all particulars, of the same construction as 
that at Pentonville, has recently been completed at Mountjoy, Dublin, and Spike 


Island in Cork Harbour, and will be occupied by 1500 to 2000 convicts, who will 
be employed on public works. 
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year; and our hope that every obstacle to the full accomplish- 
ment of their benevolent views may be removed. It is not an 
easy task to correct the abuses of an office, and yet not touch 
the officer. One might almost as easily take the pound of flesh 
without a drop of blood. Motives are flippantly impeached, 
and the wisest suggestions are open to cavil and ridicule; but 
this is no new thing under the sun. He who, “ though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich,” was “despised and rejected of men;” and 
surely “it is enough for the servant that he be as his master, 
and for the disciple, that he be as his Lord.” 





Ant. IL—RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR OF OBSERVATION TO 
THE STATE PRISONS OF MARYLAND, NEW YORK, RHODE 
ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS AND CONNECTICUT. By Isaac 
Parrisa, M. D.* 


Havine been appointed three years ago, one of a commis- 
sion of medical men, to visit the prisons of the neighboring 
States; to investigate the physical and mental health of their 
inmates, to examine into their construction, discipline, domes- 
tic arrangements, system of labor, and all other matters per- 
taining to the special object of inquiry, I have believed that 
it might not be uninteresting to the society to be informed of 
some of the leading facts observed in a visit to the most ap- 
proved congregate prisons of the Union. My object is merely 
to state individual impressions, now recalled, at this late period 
from memory alone, and not to draw up a detailed report, which 
I trust may yet be presented by the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, to whom the task was entrusted. Should his engage- 
ments permit him to present: such a report, I feel assured that 
it will prove highly valuable to those whose duties and studies 
lead them into this department of benevolence. 

The institutions visited by the committee, were the State 





* This paper was read at the October meeting of the “ Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” and ordered to be published. It now 
appears with some additions and slight modifications, since introduced. 
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Prisons of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York and Maryland, all congregate prisons, and conducted 
very much upon the same general plan. A range of spacious 
buildings, enclosed by a high wall, within a hollow square, and 
divided into several departments, constitute the general ar- 
rangement of these establishments. One portion of the build- 
ing, usually in the centre of the square, is appropriated to the 
officers and supervisors of the prison, another for work-shops, 
a third for dormitories, a fourth for kitchen, dining hall, chapel, 
and perhaps a hospital. 

The sites of the several prisons are generally well-selected, 
being in the vicinity of cities, in situations reputed as healthy, 
although an exception to this remark is found in the male 
prison at Sing Sing, which lies on a flat plot facing the Hudson 
river, having in the rear high hills, thus exposing the buildings 
to dampness at certain seasons, and being as we were informed 
the fruitful source of rheumatism and consumption. 

The general plan of construction is the same. The cells in 
the congregate prisons are usually about seven feet long, seven 
feet high, and three and a half feet wide, having an aggregate 
capacity of one hundred and seventy-six cubic feet. 

The windows opening out upon the yard are long, narrow 
apertures, barely sufficient to admit light enough to read on a 
clear day. The only means of ventilation is by an opening 
about four inches syuare near the top of the cell, and by a 
half-grated door. These cells are arranged in several stories, 
ina large hall or corridor, and in the winter are heated by 
stoves on the first floor of the hall—a very ineffectual method. 
They are lighted at night by lamps hung up in the hall, so that 
only those prisoners who are fortunate enough to be near the 
lamps, can see to read during the long evenings of winter, thus 
cutting off the great body of the convicts from a most desirable 
means of improvement and occupation during some three or 
four leisure hours. This evil, which might so easily be reme- 
died, is severely felt by the prisoners during the long evenings 
of winter, which they are obliged to spend in darkness and 
solitude. 

The workshops of the prisons visited, are generally large, 
airy buildings, well adapted to the purpose intended. At 
VOL. Vi.—3 
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Charlestown, Auburn, Sing-Sing and Baltimore, they appeared 
to be quite as complete as manufactories generally, with the 
additional advantage over large workshops, in crowded cities, 
4 of being situated in an open square, and removed from the 
ii confined atmosphere of a metropolis. 

| In some of the prisons we found good hospital arrangements, 
a the best being at Charlestown and Baltimore; while at Sing- 
Sing and Auburn they were very defective. 

7 The arrangements for cooking were generally good. At 
| Baltimore and Auburn, and at the female prison at Sing-Sing, 
the prisoners take their meals at tables in a large dining-hall ; 
an arrangement far superior to the old plan, adopted at the 
other prisons, of carrying them in dishes to their cells. 

The system of discipline in the prisons visited is also very 
similar. The prisoners are marched in companies to and from 
their cells and workshops, with the lock-step and under the 
direction of their keepers, several times during the day. They 
are not allowed to converse with each other, except while at 
work, and then only on matters pertaining to the business in 
hand; and in some prisons, even this amount of intercourse is 
not allowed. For serious or repeated infractions of discipline, 
they are punished either with stripes, or by solitary confinement 
in a dark cell, on bread and water. 

In all the prisons visited, except at Wethersfield, it was, 
however, manifest that great amelioration of the discipline, as 
originally administered at Auburn, has taken place. 

Rigid silence and isolation are not enforced. The prisoners 
are not obliged to avert their eyes from strangers, to look down 
while at work, and to stand upright with their hands locked 
after their work is finished; nor are they severely punished for 
every infraction of discipline. 

At the time of our visit, logging was comparatively infre- 
quent; and, in the New York prisons, it has been abolished by 
statute. The prisoners had sufficient intercourse with each 
other to know what was going on; and, to our surprise, the 
objects of our visit,and even our names and place of residence, 
were known to some of the prisoners, to whom we had not 
before spoken. 

At Charlestown, the discipline appeared to me particularly 
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mild and ratio: al. We were informed by Frederick Robinson, 
the intelligent warden of that prison, that he entirely disap~ 
proved of making men feel, on entering the prison, that they 
were to be constantly watched, and to labor under restraint. 
He therefore encouraged all new-comers to look up like men, 
to speak freely to their care-takers, and, when it was neces- 
sary to the work in hand, to their fellow-pris mers—to have 
confidence in the officers, and regard them, not as spies over 
them, but as their friends. 

The same course was pursued at Auburn by David Foote, 
the experienced and humane officer then in charge. The-free 
and comparatively cheerful aspect of the prisoners in these 
institutions, was in striking contrast with the melancholy and 
downcast expression of those at Baltimore and Wethersfield, 
and especially at the latter prison. 

In Connecticut, the old plan of rigid non-intercourse is still 
pursued. The prisoners are not allowed to raise their eyes 
towards a stranger, flogging is in vogue, and the appearance 
of several full-grown men, standing like idiots, with their backs 
against the wall, in an upright position, with the head bent, the 
eyes fixed towards the floor, and hands clasped in. front, 
presented a spectacle truly pitiable. 

We were informed that this position was invariably ordered 
after the completion of the allotted portion of labor, and was 
retained until the convicts left the workshops, for their cells. 
In the other prisons, rest in an easy position was allowed, after 
the completion of labor; and we often noticed prisoners read- 
ing books, upon their looms or stools, after their work was done. 

At Charlestown, some of the prisoners were even allowed to 
leave the workshop, and spend their spare time in cultivating 
little plots of ground, portioned off as gardens. During the 
summer months, we were informed that as many as a hundred 
of these miniature gardens may be seen within the prison 
walls, each under the care of a prisoner, who is furnished with 
the means of raising flowers or vegetables for his own use. 

In all the prisons visited, books are allowed, embracing 
volumes on religious subjects, general literature, history, 
science, &c., and forming, in several institutions, an excellent 
library. . A certain amount of literary and religious instruction 
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is communicated in the interval of the working day, and on 
the first day of the week. At Charlestown, some of the more 
intelligent prisoners were pursuing a regular course of reading 
and study, and every facility was furnished by the officers to 
aid those so disposed. At this prison, for the first time, | 
believe, in prison history, a society of convicts*had been 
formed, and met regularly, for “moral improvement and 
mutual aid.” They have a constitution and by-laws; the 
warden is the president, the chaplain the vice president, the 
clerk the secretary, and a majority of the convicts members. 
The meetings were held once a week, the discussions had been 
interesting and instructive, and the conduct of the prisoners in 
attendance was unexceptionable. The warden was much 
gratified with the result of this experiment, and regarded it as 
quite a successful movement. 

To illustrate the means afforded for mental improvement at 
some of the congregate prisons, 1 may mention an incident which 
interested me greatly. While passing around the work-shops at 
Sing-Sing, we observed in the weaving department a sprightly 
mulatto lad, about fifteen years of age, sitting on the stand of 
his loom, with a book on geometry, slate and pencil, studying 
out mathematical problems. He was intent on his subject, and 
seemed highly delighted when noticed by strangers. We were 
informed by the overseer of the shop that this was the daily 
occupation of the boy, after the completion of his task of 
weaving, which was always done some time before the close 
of the ordinary working hours. 

He represented him as possessed of the most extraordinary 
quickness in accomplishing the labor assigned him, with a 


_ degree of mental activity and aptitude for learning equally sur- 


prising. He had acquired an uncommon proficiency in mathe- 
matical studies unassisted, and was pushing his inquiries into 
this intricate branch of knowledge with vigor and success. 
Withal, the lad was remarkably docile and obedient, and 
appeared to be a great favorite with his keeper. 

The great defect of character which had been the cause of 
his unhappy lot, was an uncontrollable propensity to steal, 
which displayed itself whenever he was at large, and had 
caused him to be sent to prison several times. This appears to 
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be one of those cases of moral insanity, allied to abnormal 
mental power and activity, which are occasionally met with in 
prison annals, and which should excite the sympathy and inter- 
ference of the friends of humanity. This boy was certainly a 
more fit subject for an insane asylum, or a judicious care-taker 
out of doors, than to be the companion of criminals.* 





* We are not at present prepared or disposed to controvert the position of Dr. P. 
'n this passage of his interesting communication ; but, as it involves a principle of 
some importance, we hope it will not be regarded as irrelevant or impertinent if we 
submit to the reader a note or two. 

In an English treatise on medical jurisprudence, which has been cited as the best 
work extant on that subject,t it is laid down as the true test of responsibility in 
ambiguous cases of crime, “ whether the individual, at the time of committing the 
act, had or had not a sufficient power of control to govern his actions. If, from 
circumstances, it can be inferred that he had this power, he should be made respon- 
sible, and rendered liable to punishment. If, however, he was led to the perpetra- 
tion of the act by an uncontrollable impulse, whether accompanied by deliberation 
or not, then he is entitled to an acquittal as an irresponsible agent.” 

It will be observed, the very term “ uncontrollable” is here used in the same con- 
nexion as in the text. ‘That this doctrine is not sanctioned by the courts of Eng- 
Jand, is well known. In the case of Robert Pate, who was tried in July for an 
assault on the Queen, Mr. Baron Alderson thus disposed of the plea of “ uncon- 
trollable impulse.” He said: 

“The law does not recognize such an impulse. If a person was aware that it 
was a wrong act he was about to commit, he was answerable for the consequences. 
A man might say that he picked a pocket from some uncontrollable impulse ; and 
in that case the law would have an uncontrollable impulse to punish him for it / 

Another acute and eminent judge, Baron Rolfe, on a recent occasion, in trying a 
boy aged twelve years, for deliberately and cunningly poisoning his aged grand- 
father, thus gravely dispelled what a reviewer terms “ this favorite delusion of the 
medical jurists :” 

“The witnesses called for the defence had described the prisoner as acting from 
‘uncontrollable impulse.’ In my opinion, such evidence ought to be scanned by 
juries with very great jealousy and suspicion, because it may tend to the perfect 
justification of every crime that may be committed. What is the meaning of not 
being able to resist moral influence? Every crime is committed under an influence 
of such a description, and the object of the law is to compel persons to control 
these influences. If it be made an excuse for a person who has committed a crime, 
that he has been goaded to it by some impulse, which medical men may choose to 


say he could not control, I must observe, that such a doctrine is fraught with very 
great danger to society.” 


A reviewer, after citing this authority, adds: 


“This stern and sound good sense prevailed, and the youthful murderer was con- 
victed. We have been thus full and distinct in explaining the wholesome doctrine 
of our English law, because of its importance; and we desire it to be understood, 
far and wide, especially by the medical profession, that these fashionable but danger- 


{ Black wood, Nov., 1850, p 550, Am. Edit. 
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It was gratifying to observe that the wardens and inferior 
officers of severz! of the prisons visited, appeared to be imbued 
with the idea that uniform kindness, mingled with a firm admi- 
nistration of the rules, was far more effectual in controlling the 
convicts, than severity and harshness. . This was especially 
apparent at Charlestown and Auburn, and at the female prison 
at Sing-Sing; all of which appeared to be quiet, orderly, and 
well-conducted establishments. 

David Foote, keeper of the Auburn prison, informed us that he 
had been for many years connected with this institution, first as 
an assistant keeper, and afterwards in his present position, and 
had thus had ample opportunity of watching the effect of the 
two systems of severity and mildness as carried out there. He 
spoke in terms of entire confidence of the superior efficacy of 
a course of discipline which did not violate the se!f-respect of 
the convict; a system which, while it maintained strict rules 
of government, sought to convince the judgment of the convict 
of their necessity, and thus to secure his co-operation in carry- 
ing them out, rather than to force him into compliance by 
threats and the infliction of torture. 

The melancholy results of the latter method in this prison, 
had evidently produced a powerful re-action in favor of a mild 
and rational course; and, judging from the admirable order 
which appeared to prevail when ‘ve visited the prisoa, the 
inspectors had been particularly fortunate in the selection of a 
warden well qualified for testing the benefits of the new order 
of things. 

The overseers in some of the shops, both at this and the 
other prisons, appeared to be men above the average in intelli- 
gence and humanity, who felt a becoming sympathy for the 
objects of their charge, and appeared to manage them with a 
degree of forbearance and good feeling which secured their 
esteem and confidence. Ina few favored shops, punishments 
for infractions of discipline were rarely known, and the work 
appeared to go on as smoothly and industriously as in a well- 
ordered manufactory. 
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ous modern paradoxes, borrowed from continental physicians, concerning the co- 
existence of moral insanity with intellectual sanity, will not be tolerated in English 
courts of justice.”—Ep. 
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Of course, there were others where the officers were rough 
and severe; and here a corresponding change was observed in 
the facility of maintaining the discipline, as evinced by more 
discontent, and frequent punishments for violating the rules. 

On the whole, it was apparent that a gradual ameliora- 
tion in the severity of prison discipline has been going on 
for some years past; that instead of stripes, harsh language, a 
rigid coldness and distance on the part of the officers towards 
the prisoners, there is now more interest felt in their welfare, 
and a greater degree of kindness practised towards them, than 
at any former period. Several of the officers with whom we 
conversed spoke of prisoners as a less criminal class than they 
are generally regarded by the community; constant intercourse 
with convicts had convinced them that they were not “sinners 
above all other men,” but that they often possessed traits of 
character calculated to soften the dark features which had led 
them to a course of crime. The existence of this feeling of 
sympathy on.the part of prison keepers, leads to the adoption 
of measures calculated to promote the best interests of those 
committed to their care, and, wherever it prevails, must tend 
powerfully to their amendment and reformation. 

Another feature of moral discipline in several of the institu- 
tions visited, is the maintenance of the interest of the prisoner 
in his family und friends, both by frequent correspondence and 
by visits. While at Sing-Sing, we observed, in the office of 
the warden, groups of persons seated in different parts of the 
room, holding anxious converse together. Here were the 
mother and sister, inquiring into the condition of the fallen son 
and brother, and, in words of tenderness and surrow, admo- 
nishing him for his past errors, and encouraging him to amend- 
ment for the future; the wife, mingling her tears with those of 
the husband, whose crimes had separated them for a season, 
but for whom she still felt the warmth of affection. Such 
scenes are frequent, and cannot but exercise a salutary influ- 
ence upon the convict; indeed, we were informed by the officers 
that the good effect of such visits was often evident in the 
deportment and tone of feeling of the prisoners, for a long time. 

Regular days for visiting are established, the good behavior 
of the prisoner giving him the privilege of seeing his friends, 
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while the reverse debars him from it; thus presenting a pow- 
erful incentive to moral improvement and self-control. An 
active system of correspondence with relatives is also carried 
on, the chaplain acting as the medium of communication where 
the prisoner is not competent, or inspecting the letters, if he is. 
This officer at Sing-Sing informed me that much of his time 
was occupied in the performance of this duty, in which he 
appeared to take great interest. He considered it an important 
link in the chain which binds the prisoner to his relatives and 
friends, thus keeping up a mutual interest, and giving the 
prisoner, should his conduct deserve it, a passport to respect- 
able society, after his discharge. The very limited opportuni- 
ties furnished in our prisons for this intercourse, either by visits 
or letters, has struck me as a great defect, which must be 
remedied before the full moral effects of the separate system 
can be realized. 

So much for the general features of government, as observed 
in the several institutions which passed under review. 

In regard to the physical wants of the prisoners, these appear 
to be generally well supplied. The food, which was carefully 
examined at all the prisons inspected, appeared to be in suffi- 
cient quantity and variety to promote health. The bread was 
good in all, and, in some institutions, excellent. We saw no 
tainted meat, nor anything offensive to the taste or wants of 
laboring men. At Charlestown, vegetables raised by the pri- 
soners in their gardens were cooked for them, in addition to 
their ordinary prison fare; and, at several institutions, fish was 
allowed to the Catholics, on the days when their religious scru- 
ples prevented them from taking meat. 

We found a fondness for tobacco very general amongst pri- 
soners; and the eagerness with which they inquired for it, 
manifested the strength of the desire. In several of the prisons 
a ration of tobacco is as regularly served, at stated times, as 
are the meals; and one of the most severe punishments which 
can be inflicted on the refractory prisoner, is its deprivation. 
It appeared to be a general opinion amongst the physicians and 
keepers of prisons with whom we conversed, that the use of 
this weed is essential to the preservation of good order and 
discipline amongst the convicts. 
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Dr. Blanchard Fosgate, the present physician of Auburn 
Prison, goes so far as to say that, in his judgment, it has a 
happy influence on the inmates of that institution; its general 
effects, on those who are habituated to its use, being, to “ quiet 
restlessness, and calm mental and corporeal inquietude.” 

Dr. Charles Bell Gibson, in charge of the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary at the time of our visit, spoke with equal confidence of 
the good effects of tobacco in diffusing contentment, and pro- 
moting subordination, amongst the prisoners there. The article 
had been introduced by him into that institution, from the 
urgent and oft-repeated appeals made to him by those habitu- 
ated to it, who described their sufferings from its deprivation in 
the most pitiful tones. In connexion with this subject, it may 
be remarked that Dr. Fosgate, in his report for 1849, states 
that of fifty-eight intemperate convicts admitted into the Au- 
burn prison during a period of eight months, fifty-five were 
addicted to the use of tobacco. In his opinion, while the prac- 
tice of drinking ardent spirits can be broken in upon and super- 
seded by a more nutritious and better regulated regimen, the 
habitual use of tobacco cannot find a substitute, and seems to 
have established a far deeper necessity for it in the constitution.* 

The sleeping apartments, >r dormitories, in all the congre- 
gate prisons, are very similar; they are close, confined, dark 
receptacles, looking more like tombs for the dead, than places 
for working men, criminals though they be, to spend their long, 
dreary nights, and their hours not devoted to labor. Of the 
size and general arrangement of these cells, | have before 
spoken, and need only repeat, now, that they are exceedingly 
confined, and badly ventilated ; being worse in this respect than 
the cells of separate prisons. It is indeed surprising that any 
man of common sense could, in this age, have contrived such 
tomb-like places as the abodes of living beings, unless it was 





* We should be slow to question the opinions of medical gentlemen on any sub- 
ject within their professional province; but we must take our own time to examine 
the evidence on which their opinions are founded, and the measure of authority with 
which they come to us. At present, we stand in doubt of the doctrines here ad- 
vanced or implied. We ought, however, in all frankness, to say that the physician 
of the Eastern State Penitentiary, and the practice there, confirm the views of Drs 
Fosgate and Gibson.—Ep. 

VOL. V1.—4 
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to add physical torture and disease to the restraints of confine- 
ment and discipline, which the law has properly imposed upon 
those who offend against it. , 

The beds and bedding are, however, generally kept clean 
and comfortable; and the cells are aired after the prisoner 
leaves them for his shop. The hall, or corridor, and the cells, 
are swept out every day, and are frequently white-washed ; 
presenting, as a general rule, the appearance of neatness and 
cleanliness. By this means, the evils of bad construction are in 
some measure alleviated; and, as the prisoner spends the great 
part of his waking-hours in a workshop, or out of doors, the 
effects of confined air during the night are less severely felt. 

The workshops in several of the prisons visited are spacious 
and airy. At Charlestown, Auburn and Baltimore, they are par- 
ticularly so, having been recently remodelled at the two latter in- 
stitutions; thus giving the prisoners the advantage of ample space 
to work in, and of as good ventilation as is usual in manufactories. 

The trades pursued in congregate prisons are various, and 
generally healthful. The sedentary employments of weaving 
and shoemaking, the main business of our prisons, although 
followed, are not by any means the chief source of revenue, 
except perhaps in the Maryland Penitentiary, where a large 
number of prisoners were employed at these trades. 

-In the other prisons, stone-cutting, carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, chair-seating, upholstering, manufacture of cutlery, &c., 
&c., are all actively going on, presenting the scene of a lively 
workshop, with the minds and muscles of the workmen all 
busily employed. 

At Sing-Sing, a portion of the prisoners were employed 
aluring our visit in quarrying stone, digging, making roads, 
&c., in the surrounding grounds; thus spending their working- 
hours in the open air. Amongst these were many of the colored 
convicts, whose healthy and robust appearance contrasted fav- 
orably with the sickly hue of many of this class, who are con- 
fined in close rooms, to sedentary employments. 

At Charlestown, many prisoners are employed in cutting and 
dressing stone, in large, open workshops; while others are 
engaged as coopers, cabinet-makers, brush-makers, black- 
smiths, &c. 
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At Wethersfield the prisoners were chiefly carpenters, smiths, 
hatters, cabinet-makers, &c.; none were weavers, and but few 
shoemakers. The cutlery shop at this and the Auburn prison is 
said to be very injurious to health, from the flying of the fine 
steel dust from the machines, which is inhaled into the lungs, and 
from the great labor required in this branch of manufactures. 

At Auburn, cabinet-making, machine-making, coopering, 
tool-making, cutlery, carpet-weaving and tailoring, were all in 
active operation. ) 

In inspecting the general health of these prisons, the com- 
mittee placed themselves in a position where they could see 
the men passing in review before them, to and from their shops, 
and generally obtained several views of them in this way. 
They were allowed also to converse with those prisoners who 
had been subjected longest to confinement, as to its influence 
upon their health; and to make such inquiries, in regard to 
particular prisoners who appeared sickly or delicate, as might 
satisfy them as to the effect which prison life had exercised 
upon them. They also saw the physician of each prison, 
and obtained, from him the result of his experience and observ- 
ation upon these points. 

The general impression received by the undersigned was 
favorable to the health of the prisoners at all the institutions 
visited, Sing-Sing being the lowest in this respect, and Charles- 
town the highest. The prisoners subjected to long confine- 
ment, however, say to five years and upwards, are, as a class, 
very apt to suffer in their health, and to leave prison with their 
energies impaired for life. Eliza Farnham, the intelligent 
matron at Sing-Sing, who appeared to“have observed closely 
the effects of long terms upon the mind and body, spoke confi- 
dently upon this point, as did several other experienced persons 
with whom we conversed. In addition to the injurious effect 
of long sentences upon the health, it is believed by many con- 
versant with the subject, that protracted confinement diminishes 
the prospect of reformation, by breaking down the spirits of the 
convict, and rendering him more callous to good impressions. 

It is proper to remark, however, that we conversed with 
several prisoners, who had been in prison for periods of ten 
years and upwards, who appeared to be robust and healthy, 
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and to have become so far reconciled to their lot as to 
be comparatively contented. These may be regarded as 
exceptions to the general rule. | 

In separate prisons, long confinement is still more injurious 
than in the congregate; and it is scarcely to be doubted that a 
decrease in the terms of sentence in our own State, would be 
followed by salutary results, both as it relates to the convicts 
and to the community. Viewing the prisoners confined for 
terms of between one and five years, in well-conducted congre- 
gate prisons, there would seem to be but few circumstances 
calculated to deteriorate their general health; while regular 
habits, steady occupation, and wholesome diet, improves the 
condition of many who have been addicted to vicious indulg- 
ences and a wandering life. 

If the cells of these prisons were made larger, and bounti- 
fully supplied with light and air; if the various appliances to 
promote cleanliness and neatness amongst the prisoners were 
introduced into them; if a longer period were allowed for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement, under judicious instructors; if 
the marching with a lock-step, in gangs, under the gaze of 
strangers, were abolished, and if a proper system of classification 
among the prisoners were adopted; who can doubt that these 
institutions would promote the health and improve the habits of 
the vicious to a much greater extent than at present? 

Did liberal and enlightened views prevail, having in view the 
restoration of the offender to the bosom of society as a sound 
and useful member, and not simply his punishment as a satisfac- 
tion for violated law, our prisons might indeed become purifiers 
of the body politic, while at the same time they protected society 
from the outrages of wicked and lawless men. For, although 
experience abundanily proves that a radical change in life and 
conduct can only be effected by an inward and supernatural 
agency, yet all acknowledge the influence which surrounding 
circumstances and external means may have in favoring this 
great and desirable result. 

If a sense of degradation and a feeling of despair are en- 
gendered by the associations of a prison, hope languishes, and 
the feeble aspirations of the unhappy convict afier a better and 
a higher life may be smothered in their very birth. It becomes 
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important, therefore, that even the lower nature should be 
cared for, and that such hygienic arrangements should be 
adopted as will secure cleanliness, neatness,and a supply of those . 
natural elements necessary to the health of body and mind. 

From the observations made, the writer believes that sounder 
views of prison discipline are gradually gaining ground, though, 
from the very construction of the buildings, it is impossible at 
this time to carry them out to the extent which would be 
desirable. | 

At several of the prisons a system of bathing has been 
introduced, which adds much to the health and comfort 
of the convicts. At Sing-Sing, the men are permitted to 
bathe in the river, where it passes the prison grounds, 
once a-week during the summer months; and at Charlestown, 
the water is introduced from the river into a large reservoir in 
the prison-yard, where a like privilege is allowed. During the 
cool weather, arrangements more or less complete for a general 
weekly ablution are made at these institutions, and, so far as I 
recollect, at the other prisons. 

The diet of prisons is greatly improved over former times. 
Beef, mutton, pork, fresh and salted, codfish and herring, with 
potatoes, turnips, beans, rice, &c., make up the chief articles of 
diet for dinner, with the addition of soup occasionally ; and 
these are varied from day to day. Breakfast does not differ 
greatly from dinner, except that indifferent coffee or tea, sweet- 
ened with molasses, is added. ‘The supper usually consists of 
mush and molasses. If a ration of milk, or milk and water, 
could be substituted for the coffee and tea at breakfast, it 
would, I think, be a decided improvement. 

The care and attention bestowed on the sick is another evi- 
dence of progress. In all the prisons visited, we found hospital 
arrangements more or less complete, and excellent physicians 
in charge of them. The power vested by law in medical men, 
to watch over the health of prisoners, and to mitigate the rigors 
of confinement, if they are operating injuriously upon the con- 
stitution, is,in fact, a feature in the discipline of prisons worthy 
of the humanity of the age. Under these improved regula- 
tions, the health of convicts, as a class, is much better than in 
former times. At Charlestown and Auburn, especially, the 
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men presented, at the time of our visit, an appearance of health 
and vigor almost equal to a similar body of workmen out of 
prison; and, at the other prisons, the cases of actual sickness 
were comparatively few. It must be remarked, however, that 
there is in congregate prisons a greater liability to the occur- 
rence of epidemic and contagious diseases, than is found in 
separate prisons. 

At Sing-Sing, Auburn and Baltimore, epidemics more or less 
severe have occurred within the past few years, and have car- 
ried off a number of the convicts. Fevers of a low type, 
dysentery, and diarrhea, are the most frequent diseases of this 
class; and it is believed that the causes of these epidemics 
have been directly traceable to the institutions in which they 
have appeared. 

In regard to the existence of insanity-in the prisons visited, 
the committee made diligent inquiry; and, so far as they were 
able to discover, but few cases of mental disease originate in 
these institutions, or can be clearly traced to the effects of their 
discipline. In all penal establishments, there are certainly a ° 
larger number of insane than would be found amongst the same 
number of persons in general society, owing to the fact, which 
now appears to be well established, that in certain forms of 
insanity there is a strong tendency to the commission of crimes, 
which, through the ignorance or prejudices of courts and juries, 
are punished by the penalties of the law. The rights of such 
insane criminals are, however, protected by the laws of New 
York, and of some of the New England States, which provide 
for their removal from the prison to the State insane asylum, if 
their insanity should be clearly proved by competent medical 
authority. On this account, it is difficult to compare the actual 
number of insane belonging to these prisons, with our own, 
where no such arrangement exists. 

Inasmuch as this subject has given rise to much discussion 
amongst the advocates of the two systems of confinement 
known as the congregate and separate, and as the prisons of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have been those to which 
attention has been mainly directed, the committee devoted 
considerable time and research to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of the former institution in this respect. 
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It is well known to the Society, that, for a number of years 
past, the most favorable accounts have been published of the 
mental and physical health of the prisoners at Charlestown, 
placing it far in advance of the Eastern Penitentiary, espe- 
cially as it relates to insanity. The committee were instructed 
by the Society to inquire particularly into this matter, and they 
were prepared to find some collateral circumstances which 
might explain this remarkable immunity from disease. They 
thought that probably only the better class of convicts were 
received at the State prison, the more dissolute and broken 
down being sent to the county jail; or that some arrangement 
existed whereby the insane criminals were transferred to the 
lunatic asylum, without regularly entering the prison, and ap- 
pearing on its records; or that a number of convicts might be 
in the prison, who would be deemed insane upon a critical 
inquiry, and yet who were not so regarded by the prison 
officers; or that the number of pardons on account of ill health 
or insanity might be so large as to affect the reported average 
of health. In directing attention to these several points, we 
were unable to discover any discrepancy between the official 
reports from this prison and its actual condition, or anything to 
make us distrust the high range of mental and physical health 
claimed for it by its friends. In this investigation, every facility 
was furnished us by the officers of the prison, and an openness 
and candor manifested which secured our esteem. 

Without entering here into the details of the inquiry by which 
the conclusion has been arrived at, I have no hesitation in 
expressing the conviction, that the average health of body and 
mind at Charlestown prison is much better than has yet been 
attained at our own Eastern State Penitentiary ;* and, with the 
exception of the occasional prevalence of epidemic diseases 
before referred to, I regard the congregate prisons generally as 
in advance of us in this respect, especially as it relates to the 
occurrence of insanity. The variety and healthful tendency of 
many of the occupations pursued in congregate prisons, the 
exposure of the convicts to the fresh air and to the light of day, 





* This opinion is based upon the state of things two or three years since. The 
report of the Eastern State Penitentiary for the current year will probably exhibit a 
state of health which has rarely been equalled in any penal institution in the 
country.—Ep. 
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the greater variety in the passing scenes and incidents of every- 
day life; the intercourse of the prisoner with his fellow-prison- 
ers, and with his family, restricted though it be by rigid rules; 
are so many causes which contribute to this result. 

Confirmed in the belief that important modifications were 
essential in the discipline of our own prisons, before they could 
be made to exhibit a satisfactory range of health, the commis- 
sion, soon after their return, used their private endeavors to 
influence persons in authority to adopt such changes in the dis- 
cipline of our State prison, as would comport with the laws of 
the human constitution, and thus secure for it a better state of 
health, and a greater degree of usefulness to the State. The 
reports of the physician (who was a member of the commis- 
sion) have for sevéral years past clearly and candidly set forth 
the defects under which the institution is laboring, as not 
necessarily attendant upon the separate system of confinement, 
but, to a great extent at least, remediable; while he has urged 
with earnestness such changes in the administration as appeared 
to him wise and salutary. 

In addition to this, the Society have circulated through their 
Journal various important views and suggestions having the 
same tendency, together with a paper by myself upon the inju- 
rious effect of the present system of confinement and sedentary 
labor upon the colored convicts—a subject first elucidated by 
Dr. B. H. Coates, in an essay read before the American Philo 
sophical Society, in 1843. 

These movements, though productive of no immediate result, 
have not been without their influence in inducing a more tho- 
rough examination into the workings of our system, and in 
exciting, in intelligent and thoughtful minds, a determination to 
see it improved, in accordance with the new light which has 
been unfolded by the experience and observation of the past 
twenty years. 

A spirit of improvement has, we trust, been awakened, 
from which we may anticipate the must useful results. At 
our State Prison, the unwholesome and stultifying occupation 
of oakum-picking has been recently substituted by the more 
pleasant and profitable one of cane-seating chairs; and we 
understand that measures are in progress for adding other 
active and healthful trades to those of weaving and shoemak- 
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ing, which have for so long a period been almost the only 
employments pursued at this prison. The building of work- 
shops attached to the separate cells, which was commenced 
under the wardenship of George Thompson, and suspended 
since that time,’ will, it is believed, be re-commenced as soon 
as the necessary funds are supplied. The great advantages of 
these shops have been practically tested in the small number of 
them now in use; and there can be but little doubt that, with 
the spirit of reform which is now awakened, the plan of con- 
verting the narrow and gloomy exercise-yards into neat and 
well-lighted shops, and of adding to these, yards of convenient 
size, which will admit of the entrance of the sun’s rays and be 
suitable for exercise, will be fully carried out. 

The condition of the insane has also engaged renewed atten- 
tion, and measures are in progress to render them as comfort- 
able as circumstances will permit. In a word, a new era is 
opening upon this institution, and, under the guidance of en- 
larged and liberal views, it can scarcely be doubted that such 
modifications in the discipline will be effected, as shall secure 
a higher range of mental and physical health than has yet been 
attained. As this was the main object of the Society in insti- 
tuting a medical inquiry into the effects of prison life upon the 
health of convicts, it is to be hoped that the tour of observation 
of which this paper is an imperfect outline, may 1iot be wholly 
useless. It is true that no official report of the committee has 
been presented to the public, which might form the basis for 
positive conclusions; but, so far as these recollections may be 
useful, they are cheerfully submitted, without claiming for them 
that accuracy and authority which a more. detailed report, 
founded on notes and statistics, would have possessed. ‘The 
Society will also bear in mind, that the observations refer to 
the state of things existing in the year 1847; since then, 
changes have occurred in the administration of most, if not all 
of the prisons visited, which may have materially altered their 
condition. 

I cannot close this sketch without acknowledging the kind- 
ness of the officers of the several prisons visited, in furnishing 
the committee with facilities for prosecuting the objects of 
their mission. To Dr. Green, the resident physician at Sing- 
VOL. VI.—93 
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Sing at the time of our visit, our obligations are especially due 
for his attentions and hospitality during our stay there. To 
Dr. Gibson of Baltimore, (now of Richmond, Va.,) Dr. Bemis 
of Charlestown, Drs. Lansing, Briggs and Fosgate of Auburn, 
we are also indebted fur valuable information touching the 
objects of inquiry. 





Ant. III—PRISON ECONOMICS. 


However desirable we may deem thereformation of the offend- 
er, (and we insist on its being one of the primary objects of impri- 
sonment,) we are not among those who consider society justified 
in placing its erring members under such influences as expe- 
rience declares are calculated to disturb the balance of their 
minds, or impair their bodily health. On the contrary, we 
would with jealous care endeavor to secure to the criminal the 
full exercise of his physical and mental faculties, even despite 
the fear that our precautionary measures might in some degree 
diminish the chances of his moral reformation. But, happily, 
after a somewhat extended experience, we are satisfied that 
the separate system of imprisonment (the reformatory influence 
of which we believe to be much greater than that of any other 
hitherto devised) can be administered with entire safety to the 
health of both body and mind. 

Whether the construction and administration of the separate 
prisons of this country and Europe are such as to provide for 
their inmates these combined advantages to their fullest ex- 
tent, it is not our present purpose to inquire; we simply propose 
to lay before our readers a slight outline of the most important 
general architectural arrangements and discipline; such as 
observation and inquiry have convinced us are most likely to 
produce all the benefits which, in our view, the Pennsylvania 
system is eminently fitted to confer. 


SITE OF BUILDINGS. 


In order to afford to the convict the greatest possible amount 
of social intercourse with properly qualified individuals, sepa- 
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rate prisons should be invariably located in the immediate 
vicinity of a populous town or city; and in no instance ought 
any such building be made to contain a larger number than 
two hundred and fifty, or at the utmost three hundred inmates. 
Any extension of the number beyond this limit would render it 
impossible for the chief officer to bestow on each individual the 
time necessary to discover his physical capabilities and pecu- 
liar traits of character, and thereby profitably to direct his 
employments, and his moral and intellectual training. 


STRUCTURE AND POSITION OF CELLS. 


Preferring the health of the prisoner to architectural beauty, 
or the supposed convenience of the officers, we would recom- 
mend the blocks or wings to be arranged in parallel lines, run- 
ning east and west, and each corridor to have only a single 
row of cells on the south side, so as to afford all the prisoners 
the advantages of such an exposure. No matter what his 
occupation, each prisoner should have a workshop and dormi- 
tory, the former at least sixteen feet by twelve, and the latter 
fourteen feet by eight; the ceilings of both should be of a pro- 
portionate height, and the floors elevated considerably above 
the level of the corridors, or outer yards. Ample provision 
should exist for the admission of light, and the means of heat- 
ing should be such as to secure an uniform and sufficiently high 
temperature at all seasons requiring the aid of fire. If, as we 
fear is sometimes the case, the prisoner is made literally to 


“ Feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes—extremes by change more fierce 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice,” 


disease and death will inevitably follow. 


METHODS OF HEATING. 


The practice, so much in vogue in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, of warming public buildings by passing air over 
intensely heated iron plates, proved so injurious to health that 
it was speedily abandoned. Here the fact that air is totally 
unfit for the purposes of respiration if the chemical charac- 
ters of it are in any way materially altered, was entirely lost 
sight of; and, in the various public buildings in which the plan 
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was adopted, the African simoom was closely imitated, both in 
character and effects, by the hot, desiccated, sulphurous, and 
highly electric air that rushed through a hundred apertures. 
This mode was superseded by the one which, under various mo- 
difications and improvements, is almost universal at the present 
time—that of warming air by passing it over large surfaces, 
moderately heated, and afterwards conducting it to the differ- 
ent apartments. On this principle was the Strutt stove, invented 
in 1792, and it is the same which we see exemplified in the 
hot-air furnaces of the present day. This plan has still its 
advocates; but competent observers declare it to be exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory and uncertain. Besides, we have the well 
ascertained fact, that air heated by this means to 70° gives 
much less feeling of comfort and warmth, than air heated to 
only 66° by passing over pipes filled with hot water, or steam; 
hence, to the latter apparatus ought the preference to be given. 

There are two modifications of this plan—that of Mr. Perkins, 
of London, which consists in direct radiation from pipes filled 
with hot water, passing through the apartments to be warmed ; 
and the more recent and preferable one of first heating the air in 
suitable chambers, having several coils of pipe, raised to a certain 
temperature by hot water or steam circulating within them, 
and afterwards conducting it to the halls, or corridors, in the 
same manner as from the hot-air furnaces. At the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital for the Insane, this mode of heating, and that by 
hot-air furnaces, may be seen in the greatest perfection our 
present knowledge of the subject admits of. Mr. Perkins de- 
clares that, by his plan, every four lineal feet of pipe, of one 
inch external diameter, will raise two hundred cubic feet of air 
30° above the external temperature. How far this statement 
has been realized in other places, we do not pretend to say; 
but certain it is that in the institution in which we are acquaint- 
ed with the practical operation of this mode, it has signally 
failed ; while as a means of assisting ventilation, it is far infe- 
rior to the other plan we have indicated. But, as regards its 
application to separate prisons, it is open to another objection. 
The temperature which one individual would consider comfort- 
able, others might declare too hot, or too cold; hence, in a 
series of cells heated by one continuous pipe of the same extent 
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of radiating surface, the inhabitant of one might consider him- 
self subjected to excessive cold, while his immediate neighbor 
might declare his apartment uncomfortably warm. To the 
plan of introducing air already warmed, no such objection 
exists, as, by the opening or closing of a valve, the temperature 
can be regulated to any given degree. There is another strong 
objection to Mr. Perkins’ plan of heating: the pipes become, 
occasionally, intensely hot; and, when in this condition, should 
the prisoner be seized with a fit of epilepsy, or palsy, or, from 
any other cause, fall on them, he would be seriously injured. 


This is no fanciful objection. 


LIGHT. 


The effects of deficient light in the etiolation or bleaching of 
plants, cannot have escaped the most superficial observation ; 
but the necessity of the vivifying stimulus of the sun’s rays for 
the thorough organization and development of animals, is not 
so generally known. If the light is excluded from the spawn 
of frogs, the eggs are never fully hatched; and, under the same 
influence, tadpoles do not undergo their usual transformation. 
Nor are facts wanting to prove that the privation of direct 
solar light arrests, to a certain degree, the development of man. 
In a parliamentary inquiry instituted some years ago, it was 
proved by Sir Astley Cooper and others, that children in large 
manufacturing establishments, though exceedingly well fed, 
clothed and lodged, and looking, to superficial observers, healthy, 
were nevertheless greatly deformed in their limbs, their growth 
was stunted, and their minds inordinately dull. Nay, even 
the monstrous births so frequent among the wretched inhabit- 
ants of the dungeons under the fortifications at Lille, have been 
attributed by competent observers to the want of the peculiar 
stimulus of the sun’s beams; while scrofula, in all its Protean 
forms, is known to be developed by the same deprivation. 


VENTILATION. 


Of even greater importance than a suitable temperature and 
adequate light, is an abundant supply of pure fresh air, circu- 
lating through the cells by night as well as by day. Without 
this, in short, every other hygienic requisite would prove com- 
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paratively useless. Atmospheric air is composed of oxygen 
gas twenty, and of nitrogen gas eighty parts in a hundred, with 
a minute proportion of carbonic acid gas. Of this compound, 
a person of ordinary stature will consume somewhere in the 
neighborhood of fifty-seven hogsheads in the course of twenty- 
four hours. At each respiration, almost two-fifths of the oxy- 
gen inhaled is absorbed by the lungs, and there converts the 
effete venous into vivifying arterial blood; while at each expi- 
ration almost an equal bulk of carbonic acid gas is expired, the 
nitrogen being but little changed. Thus, independently of all 
extraneous sources, the respiration of man and animals tends 
to vitiate the atmosphere, since carbonic acid is one of the 
most noxious gases known; so much so, indeed, that in what- 
ever air it exists in greater proportion than in the open coun- 
try, just in the same ratio will it affect the health and well-being 
of all who breathe it. It is evident, therefore, that however 
harmless the amount of this gas expired by the lungs may be, 
when allowed to mingle with the air at large, if the individual 
be confined in a close apartment, it must necessarily accumu- 
late in such quantities as to render the atmosphere highly poi- 
sonous. But, under these conditions, it is not by the agency 
of carbonic acid alone that health and life are assailed; the 
deficient supply of oxygen which always accompanies it will 
prove equally injurious, though in a different manner. Here 
not only is a poison introduced into the atmosphere, but that 
part of it which is indispensable to th: «upport of life is with- 
held. We may remind our readers of the painful illustration 
of this fact in the Black Hole of Calcutta, where, out of a hun- 
dred and fifty-six of the British garrison immured by the orders 
of Nabob Surajah. Dowla, it will be recollected only twenty- 
three survived a night of unexampled suffering and horror! 

A ready illustration of the immediately fatal effects of car- 
bonic acid gas in its concentrated state, when issuing from 
fissures in the earth, will be found in the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples, and the Upas Valley in the island of Java. The for- 
mer, a cave of limited dimensions, is constantly filled with this 
gas to the depth of several inches, into which if any small 
animal is thrown it speedily expires; and the latter, an open 
space of about half a mile in circumference and thirty feet 
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deep, without vegetation, is covered with the skeletons of men 
and animals, who have perished by their entrance into its 
deadly precincts. But, unhappily, we need not travel so far 
for ample demonstrations of the deadly effects of this noxious 
element. We frequently hear of individuals who have become 
its victims by incautiously falling asleep on the brink of lime- 
kilns, by kindling charcoal fires in close apartments, by de- 
scending into old wells, and in many other ways. 

To some of our readers, we may appear to have dwelt un- 
necessarily long on, and used illustrations not quite relevant to, 
the matter in question; but so important do we deem the sub- 
ject of ventilation, that we feel it impossible to lay the effects 
of air vitiated by respiration too forcibly before them. Assur- 
edly the same agency that has whitened the Upas Valley with 
the bones of men and animals, and rendered the Black Hole of 
Calcutta so painfully celebrated, is pursuing its work of disease, 
if not of death, in every inhabited apartment where the means 
of securing an adequate supply of fresh air have been neglected. 

The different modes of ventilation may now be briefly con- 
sidered. The general method consists merely in an aperture 
in the wall or ceiling, which communicates with the outer air 
by means of flues, or tubes. The expired air, by means of its 
greater rarity, ascends and is supposed to pass out of the apart- 
ments by these apertures. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
this arrangement almost invariably fails to accomplish the 
object it contemplates, and is now abandoned, wherever the 
importance of a free ventilation is understood, in favor of the 
more recent and more effectual mode—by the fan and fire- 
draught. The former, the name of which sufficiently explains 
itself, is placed at the top of a flue, into which branches open 
from all parts of the building, and, being set in motion by steam 
or other power, draws air from every apartment commuicating 
with it. This is certainly a very effectual method, and can be 
adopted, wherever steam-power is constantly used, at a very 
trifling expense. The fire-draught apparatus consists cf a ver- 
tical chimney, from the base of which horizontal flues proceed 
to the different apartments. In this chimney a fire is kept con- 
stantly burning, the air necessary for which is drawn exclus- 
ively through the horizontal tubes, and of course from the 
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different chambers with which they communicate. This latter 
is the plan adopted at the Pentonville Penitentiary, and by it 
they are enabled to throw into each cell from thirty to forty- 
five cubic feet of fresh air per minute. At that institution, the 
fresh air is admitted near the ceiling, and the foul-air flues are 
placed near the floor; thus establishing a downward current, 
and thereby preventing the dust and effluvia from being inhaled 
by the prisoner. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CESS-PIPES. 


The cess-pipes should be constructed in such a manner as to 
prevent their usual emanations from escaping into the cells. 
We fear this precaution is too frequently overlooked or ne- 
glected; yet, when we state that one of the gases—su!phuretted 
hydrogen—thus generated is of so noxious a character, that 
atmospheric air which contains only zz55th of its volume will 
destroy a bird; when it contains ,3,th of its volume, will kill a 
dog; and 3},5th, will prove fatal to a horse: moreover, that it 
excrts its deadly influence even when applied to the skin: we 
believe its importance will not be questioned. Hydro-sulphuret 
‘of ammonia, another highly deleterious and offensive gas, is 
also the product of the soil of privies; and, though we may not 
have the nauseous odor of the one, nor the pungent odor of the 
other, still the air may be contaminated from the same source 
by a third gas, carbonic acid, which is also highly poisonous, 
but, being inodorous, will not be detected by those who 
breathe it. 


CLEANSING CELLS. 


Washing the floors of the cells and workshops of a prison should 
never be permitted when they are occupied, as the dampness thus 
unavoidably produced would prove highly injurious to their 
inmates. Dry scrubbing is in every respect preferable, and we 
cannot imagine why its use should not be universal. The walls 
and ceilings of the cells should be frequently washed with lime 
—the more fresh and recently slacked, the better. When it 
loses its causticity, it becomes comparatively useless, either for 
absorbing carbonic acid, destroying animalcule, or decompos- 
ing other animal or vegetable matter. 
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BATHING. 


Arrangements for bathing the inmates once a week, or at 
farthest every two weeks, should never be neglected in the 
construction of a penitentiary; and if the prisoner could be 
induced to wash the entire surface of his body every morning 
with cold water, it would aid very mnch in the preservation of 
his health, both by shielding him against the eflects of sudden 
changes in the temperature, and by keeping the pores of his 
body open. If those who content themselves with washing 
only the parts of the body which are exposed to view, were 
aware of the nature and functions of the skin, we believe they 
would be much more liberal in their ablutions.. For the benefit, 
then, of this, we fear, a very numerous class, we may state, 
that the skin is studded with minute pores to the number of 
seven millions, the combined length of which is twenty-eight 
miles, and through these tubes are exhaled, as insensible perspi- 
ration, eleven grains of vapor per minute, or one pound and 
fourteen ounces in twenty-four hours. The secretion from the 
skin is depuratory and vicarious with that of the kidneys, both 
separating from the system matters which, if retained, would 
prove poisonous.’ Now, if the perspiratory secretion is arrested 
or obstructed, (as it must be more or Jess by a dirty skin,) not 
only will the kidneys be forced to assume a compensatory 
action, but indirectly the balance of healthy functions through- 
out the system will be disturbed. 


DRY CELLS. 


During the season when fires are kept burning, the cells of a 
prison will generally be dry; but often in the warmer months 
they will be found dripping with moisture, and the clothes and 
bedding of their inmates correspondingly damp. In such an 
atmosphere, the health of a prisoner must suffer by the exhala- 
tions from the lungs and the skin being more or less arrested, 
and, consequently, all the other functions of the body embar- 
rassed or perverted—perhaps active inflammation of some 
important organ kindled up. For this evil there is probably no 
better remedy than the use of fire during its continuance. It 
may be supposed that the use of fire in the summer months 
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would prove insupportable ; but we will leave those who have 
attended to their sensations when compelled to breathe a damp 
atmosphere to say, even on the score of comfort, (leaving health- 
fulness out of the question,) ifthey would not readily exchange 
it for a dry one of a few degrees higher temperature ? 


BEDSTEADS AND BEDS. 


The frequent exposure of the beds and bedding to the open 
air should be regularly enforced upon the prisoners, and, if the 
former are of straw, it should be oftener changed than we 
believe is the habit in most penitentiaries. The use of close 
woollen “ bunks” we consider highly objectionable, more espe- 
cially if they, with their contents, are folded against the wall 
during the day. By this practice, the effluvia collected from 
the body of the prisoner by the blankets, coverlets, &c., is con- 
stantly retained by them; and moreover they are liable to 
become damp from long contact with the walls. Instead of 
the close wooden bottoms of the bunks, narrow slats, placed at 
a short distance from each other, should be substituted, so as to 
allow the air to circulate through the bed and its covering. 


APPAREL. 


In this climate, flannel under-clothes are indispensable at 
least six months in the year, and, even during the summer, we 
believe that loose flannel shirts and woollen pantaloons are in 
every respect preferable to the cotton fabrics generally in use 
in that season. At the Eastern Penitentiary, we are informed 
that the adoption of this rule has materially added to the gene- 
ral health of the prisoners. It is needless to say that the clothes 
of the prisoner should be regularly and thoroughly washed — 
not that kind of washing afier which it would be hard to deter- 
mine whether the articles submitted to it were not made worse 
instead of better. The importance of thoroughly drying the 
clothes before they are returned to the prisoner should never 
be lost sight of, else rheumatism and catarrh would be frequent, 
and, in those so predisposed, more serious maladies would be 
called into action. If the open air, or exposure under sheds, be 
depended on for this purpose, they will frequently fail to accom- 
plish it in due time; hence, a regularly constructed drving- 
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house should form a part of the hygienic arrangements of every 
penal institution. A drying-house is simply an apartment of 
convenient form and dimensions, heated to several degrees 
above the temperature of the external air, in some convenient 
manner, and having racks or lines across it, on which to hang 
the articles to be dried. 


EXERCISE. 


At least an hour’s exercise daily in the open air we consider 
an indispensable part of the discipline of a separate prison. 
The yards necessary for this purpose should never be placed 
in immediate contact with the cells or workshops, but at a dis- 
tance from them, as the necessarily high walls would exclude 
the air and sun from the latter, and, in addition, prove a source 
of damp. 


LABOR. 


Unhappily, it is not always in the power of prison authorities 
to select the labor for their convicts; but, as far as this is pos- 
sible, the more unhealthy occupations should be excluded, and 
those that are known to be healthy, such as carpentering, black- 
smithing, turning, chair-seating, &c., adopted. But even the 
more unhealthy occupations could be rendered comparatively 
harmless, by an intelligent selection of the pr’soners to be em- 
ployed at them, the adoption of such expedients as experienced 
workmen find useful in diminishing their injurious effects, and 
proper attention to all known hygienic measures. In all pri- 
sons, however, a certain number of convicts will be found who 
cannot safely be confined to the limits of a cell. These are 
men of strong physical frame and unusual development of the 
animal passions, with minds, though not to the extent of imbe- 
cility, inordinately dull. In the open air, and at some laborious 
employment, must these prisoners be kept, and the greatest 
possible portion of social intercourse afforded them, consist- 
ently with their separation from each other. Any separate 
prison where the means of thus treating this class of convicts 
do not exist, or are neglected, will assuredly have a develop- 
ment of insanity highly discreditable to its administration, and 
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well calculated to deter thinking minds from recommending 
the adoption of the system in other States or countries. Pro- 
vision should also exist for giving suitable out-door employ- 
ment, from the day of their reception, to prisoners whose 
bodily health is imperfect, as well as to those whose health, 
originally good, may show symptoms of decline when engaged 
at one of the more unhealthy in-door occupations. 


DIET. 


Not for the mere purpose of gratifying the palate, but be- 
cause we know it to be essential to health, do we recommend 
and insist upon the necessity of as great a variety as possible in 
the dietary of a prison. If the food is the same from day to 
day, though it may be chewed and swallowed, in the mouth it 
will fail to stimulate that flow of saliva, and in the stomach to 
call forth that degree of nervous energy, so essential to a tho- 
rough and healthy digestion. We have long entertained the 
belief that the diet of prisoners should contain a larger amount 
of fat than it generally does. The physiological laws on which 
this opinion is founded, our space will not permit us to detail ; 
but certain are we that it is substantially correct. Of the beve- 
rages of tea and coffee we are entirely in favor, but certainly 
not of the quality and in the quantities which we have seen ad- 
ministered, viz., the leaf and berry. being of the worst possible 
quality, boiled for some hours in an iron boiler and sweetened 
with molasses, and then served out in such quantities as cannot 
fail to injure the digestion of those who use it. Here, had 
the quantity been reduced to proper limits, the quality could 
have been materially improved without any additional expense. 

We have purposely omitted any allusion to the topics of 
social intercourse, moral, religious and literary instruction, 
libraries, &c., as those subjects have been sufficiently discussed 
in other connexions. 


ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY. 


Some of our readers may consider that the convict is in no 
way entitled to the care which we deem necessary to bestow 
upon the preservation of his health; and it is highly probable 
that we would entertain the same opinion, could we be per- 
suaded that man, even in his most degraded state, is less worthy 
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of consideration than “ the beasts that perish ;” and are not the 
hygienic measures which we ask for the prisoner, each and all, 
claimed for, and (by every humane and intelligent owner) 
granted to, the horse ? 

We say the prisoner should be supplied with an abundance 
of fresh, pure air. Consult.a veterinary surgeon on the con- 
struction of your stables, and he will tell you that they must be 
well ventilated, for that “the effect of several horses being shut 
up in the same. stable is completely to empoison the air,” and 
that, under such conditions, they will be affected with “sore 
throat, and swe])_d legs, and bad eyes, and inflamed lungs, and 
mange, and grease, and glanders.”* 

Should you tell him that you have seen horses thrive very 
well in close, hot stables, he will answer that farm-horses, that 
spend so much of. their time in the open air, may more or less 
resist such injurious influences, but that where the horse stands 
four-fifths of the day, as well as the entire night, in his stall, 
he will certainly be affected as he has already told us. Then 
he will perhaps tell you of Professor Coleman’s “system of 
ventilation,” of which “ much evil was predicted: but that, after 
a time, diseases that used to dismount whole troops, almost 
entirely disappeared from the army.” 

We say that the prisoner should be supplied with an abundance 
of light. The veterinarian will tell us that if the horse is kept 
much in his stall, “so far at least as the eyes are concerned, a 
dark stable is little less injurious than a foul and heated one;” 
and at the same time he will probably warn us against “ too 
glaring a light,” and even advise us that the color of the walls 
should depend on the quantity admitted. 

We ask that the prisoner should have at least an hour’s 
exercise daily in the open air. The veterinarian informs us 
that “a stable-fed horse should have two hours’ exercise every 
day, if he is to be kept free from disease. Nothing of extra- 
ordinary, or even ordinary labor can be effected on the road, 
or in the field, without sufficient and regular exercise. It 1s 
this alone which can give energy to the system, or develope 
the powers of any animal.” 





* This and the following quotations will be found in Youatt’s Treatise on the 
Horse, between pages 366 and 373, American edition. 
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We say that the prisoner’s health would be promoted by 
personal cleanliness, and recommend for that purpose that he 
be furnished with the means of bathing the entire surface of 
his body once a week, or at farthest every two weeks. The 
veterinarian, with the same object in view, tells us that “ good 
rubbing with a brush or currycomb opens the pores of the skin, 
circulates the blood to the extremities of the body, produces 
free and healthy perspiration, and stands in the room of 
exercise.” 

We insist that the prisoner should be preserved from the 
injurious effects of emanations from privies. The veterinarian 
says, “the air of the improperly close and heated stable is still 
farther contaminated by the urine and dung, which rapidly fer- 
ment there, and give out stimulating and unwholesome vapors.” 

We recommend that the straw of the prisoner’s bed should 
be frequently changed; and in respect of the horse’s litter, the 
veterinarian says that “the first caution is, frequently to 
remove it.” 

We deem the variety and quality of the prisoner’s food 
worthy of consideration; and there is no division of stable 
management on which the veterinarian dwells more earnestly, 
or more at length, than on the food of the horse. 

We consider the construction of the prisoner’s bunk a matter 
of some importance. The veterinary surgeon deems the form 
of the horse’s stall worthy of attention, telling us that it must 
be roomy, and that the floor “must slant towards the gutter, 
and the declivity must not be so great as to strain the back 
sinews, and become an occasional, although unsuspected cause 
of lameness.” Should any one doubt the necessity for this 
precaution, let him “stand for a few minutes with his toes 
higher than his heels, and the pain he will find in the calves of 
his legs will soon convince him of the truth of this remark.”’ 
It is highly probable that not one horse-owner in a thov- 
sand is aware of the fact we have stated, though it is al- 
most daily demonstrated; for, wherever the declivity of the 
stall is too great, “ when a horse is not eating, he always en- 
deavors to find his le ’el, either by standing across the stall, or 
else as far back as his halter will permit, so that his hind legs 
may meet the ascent on the other side of the channel.” And 
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have we not parallel cases in impure air, imperfect light, defi- 
cient exercise, &c., the ill effects of which are daily staring 
thousands in the face, while not one in a hundred is aware of 
the true cause of the evil ? , 

If the injurious effects of these privations could be presented 
to view by experiments as impressive and as harmless as that 
of standing with the toes higher than the heel, we should be 
amazed at the stupidity of those who could not apprehend 
them, and at the inhumanity of those who would needlessly 
neglect to remedy them. 

But our space will not allow us to indulge in any farther 
pursuit of this analogy. We have only to say, in addition,#that 
though it may be that society is not bound to go out of its way, 
or to put itself to extraordinary expense, in order te save the 
convict from the pain or suffering of disease—though it may be 
that he is not worth so much care or thought—yet, as a matter 
of mere pecuniary interest to the community, it is obviously 
better to have an able-bodied workman in the shop, than a lan- 
guishing patient in the hospital. This argument to men’s 
purses, often strikes a vein of emotions which is not reached 
through the heart. 





Art. IV.—BRITISH PRISONS. 


We have received the report of a select committee on Prison 
Discipline, made to the House of Commons in July last, with 
minutes of evidence, &c., making altogether a folio of nearly 
one thousand pages. Our present number, though extended 
sixteen pages beyond our limits, is too much crowded to allow 
even a very general synopsis of its contents, and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to an abstract of the proceedings 
of the committee, leaving the bulk of the volume for future 
notice. 

The committee was appointed “ to inquire into the rules and 
discipline established with regard to the treatment of prisoners 
in jails and houses of correction in England and Wales, and 
into anv improvement which can be made therein;” and they 
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present the result of their inquiries and investigations in 
twenty-seven propositions, each of which was discussed in the 
committee. 

In the course of these discussions, there was a fair opportu- 
nity to take the sense of the committee on a variety of schemes 
which have been urged for the reform of prison discipline; 
and we are happy to say that the result of all their delibera- 
tions is ENTIRELY AND CONCLUSIVELY FAVORABLE TO INDIVIDUAL 
SEPARATION. 

1. They express the opinion that every prison ought to con- 
tain such a number of cells as would enable each prisoner to 
be kept separate by day as well as by night, both before and 
after trial. 

2. They speak of individual separation as adopted in Pen- 
tonville, and in many count;’ and borough prisons, and regret 
that there is so great a want of uniformity in applying it; and 
though “ the evidence as to the result of the system is in some 
respects conflicting, [yet the great preponderance of evidence, 
including that of almost all the visiting justices and officers of 
the prisons in which it has been in operation, and who were 
examined by the committee,] is highly favorable to it; and the 
committee express their own opinion, that, if conducted under 
proper regulations and control, SEPARATE CONFINEMENT IS MORE 
EFFICIENT THAN ANY OTHER SYSTEM WHICH HAS YET BEEN TRIED, 
BOTH IN DETERRING FROM CRIME AND IN PROMOTING REFORMATION.” 

It was proposed in the committee to strike out the words 
which we have included in brackets, and which constitute 
really the marrow of the opinion; but upon a division the vote 
stood seven to three, and of the three was Mr. Pearson, who 
rides another hobby. 

3. Another resolution of the committee is that “ individual 
separation ought to be applied to all prisoners before trial, as 
it is essential, in an especial degree, that such prisoners should 
be secured from all intercourse with other prisoners;” and ‘the 
onLy mopE by which this object can be properly attained, is by 
their individual separation, under such modifications as are 
consistcnt with due consideration of the fact that they are com- 
mitted for safe custody, and not for punishment.” 

4. They farther resolved that individual separation ought 
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also to be continuously applied to all prisoners under all sen- 
tences of imprisonment not exceeding three months, such not 
being subject to mental or physical disqualification; and- that 
it ought also to be applied to prisoners under long sentences, 
during the earlier period of their imprisonment; but this com- 
mittee does not recommend that it should in ordinary cases 
be enforced for a longer period than twelve months.” It was 
proposed in the committee to reduce this term from twelve to 
six months, but the proposition was rejected by a vote of seven 
to three. 

The duration of any punishment is an entirely different question 
from that of its nature or manner, and depends exclusively on its 
relations and connexions. Where (as in England) a sentence 
of imprisonment is, in so many cases, merely introductory to a 
sentence of transportation, this last being the burden of the 
punishment, the prison serves rather as a training-school than 
as a penitentiary. The term of imprisonmeni, therefore, must 
have reference to the desired results. 

For example, a system of prison labor is in operation at the 
island of Portland, where eight hundred transports are daily em- 
ployed in getting out stone. Captain Whitty, the governor, 
says he does not think the discipline of these prisoners suffers 
from their working in association; but, by the regulations, all 
such prisoners are required to be from seven to twelve months 
in separate confinement, in government prisons, before they 
are placed under his charge; AND HE DOUBTS WHETHER HE 
COULD OTHERWISE KEEP THEM UNDER conTROL. Now, it is very 
obvious that six or twelve months’ strict subjection to separate 
imprisonment may amply suffice to prepare convicts for the 
custody of Captain Whitty. But it is quite another question 
how far the period of separation should be extended, where (as 
in our prisons) the convict is to go—not to a convict colony, nor 
to a secluded island for compulsory labor, but—as a freeman, 
into the busy throng of the city, and the haunts of business, 
pleasure and vice. Let the convict himself choose between a 
year’s imprisonment in a separate prison, and then banishment 
to a distant colony for seven or ten years’ servile labor there, 
on one side; and on the other, two, or even three years’ impri- 
sonment in the same prison, and liberty at the end of that 
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period to go at large, and re-establish himself in the confidence 
of society; and see which he will regard as the severest 
doom. 

We maintain that every argument which weighs with British 
legislators and philanthropists in favor of individual separation 
for short sentences, has tenfold force when applied to the peni- 
tentiary institutions of our own ccuntry. - Their convicts, when 
discharged from prison, are not released from punishment; they 
are only passed from one set of keepers and one mode of disci- 
pline, to another. What we do to fit our convicts for returning 
to society, we must do in prison, or not at all; and hence we 
must concentrate upon them, while in their cells, all the reform- 
atory, deterring and training influences that the British laws 
extend through seven or ten years of discipline, including the 
prison, a long voyage in the convict-ship, and a residence fora 
term of years in a penal colony at involuntary labor. 

This complex feature in the criminal discipline of England 
is evidently a favorite one, and is likely to be permanent. The 
report before us recommends that “after prisoners under long 
sentences have undergone a period of separate confinement, 
the remainder of their sentences should be passed under a system 
of combined labor, with effectual precautions against inter- 
course.” They add that this object would be “ greatly facili- 
tated by the erection of ‘district prisons,’ to be built and main- 
tained at the national cost, for the reception of prisoners under 
long sentences, after they have undergone such previous con- 
finement. The establishment of such a class of prisons, it is 
supposed, would lead to the substitution of long terms of impri- 
sonment for short terms of transportation; and perhaps some 
may regard it as a stepping-stone to the entire abolition of the 
transportation system. For it is well known that the embar- 
rassments of the British government in respect to their penal 
colonies have been, of late, greatly multiplied and aggravated; 
and the causes of embarrassment will necessarily become more 
formidable as the convict-settlements improve and enlarge. 
The attempt to burden the United States with their ‘surplus 
convict-population is not likely to succeed, especially if our 
government continue to be vigilant and determined in their 
resistance; and it is not impossible that the resort will finally 
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be to some scheme for the employment of large numbers at 
profitable labor, under rigid supervision, at home. 

This brings under the notice of the committee the plan of 
Mr. Pearson, member of Parliament, to whose theories we 
have more than once called the attention of the readers of our 
Journal. He proposes the erection of “a large prison, or prisons, 
in the centre of some hundreds of acres of land, which he 
thinks might be profitably cultivated by the prisoners, without 
interfering with their discipline or reformation, while it would 
secure for them constant hard work, and thus materially reduce 
the cost of their maintenance.” There is evidently a distrust 
of the practicability of Mr. Pearson’s plan, although, from 
being a member of the committee, he had the best possible 
opportunity to urge its claims to their confidence. The most 
they say of it is that it is “ entitled to the serious consideration 
of the government, especially in connexion with the plan of 
district prisons.” 

In respect to the lighting, heating, and dietary of prisons, the 
committee recommend that no convict “ be left in darkness for 
more than the longest time that can be required for rest, viz., 
eight hours ;’”’ that “no more artificial heat be introduced into 
cells than is absolutely requisite for the preservation of health;” 
and that “ the diet should invariably be kept as low as is con- 
sistent with the health of the prisoners.” 

Among the specious but unsound objections which have been 
urged against the system of convict-separation, is, that it 
affords no opportunity to test the principles of a prisoner. It 
would seem that this objection has found entertainment abroad ; 
for one of the committee offered a resolution that “an attempt 
to enforce good order and moral improvement amongst prison- 
ers, by excluding them from a possibility of doing wrong, or 
misconducting themselves, by absolute separation and non- 
intercourse, is an inadequate and unsatisfactory method of 
dealing with human beings,” &c. The resolution was rejected 
by the committee, and we have called attention to it because 
the same notion has been industriously propagated by some 
“ rose-water” reformers of prison discipline in our own coun- 
try, and with an air of authority not a little imposing. 

There might be some force in this objection, if the only inter- 
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course of a prisoner must necessarily be with his fellow-con- 
victs. If we were required to fortify him against the tempta- 
tions of criminal associates, with whom he would be obliged 
to mingle, whether he would or not, it might be wise to give 
him proper opportunities gradually to try the strength of his 
new principles. But prisoners, under the most rigid separation 
from their comrades, can do wrong and misconduct themselves 
in a variety of ways. Uniform obedience to the laws of the 
prison, a disposition to receive and profit by good influences, 
from whatever source they flow, and a manifest desire to throw 
off criminal habits and associations, can be as unequivocally 
shown in the daily routine of duty in the cell, alone, as in the 
workshop, with others. Though a disposition to revolt may find 
no excitement in a separate cell, a disposition to improve may. 
Though the power of evil motives may bear with less force 
upon the unhappy man there, the power of good motives has 
freer scope. He has tried criminal associations exclusively for 
months or years; why not try virtuous associations as long? 
What course is pursued in analogous cases of discipline? A 
wayward, dissipated youth must be completely separaTED from 
his vicious companions. To this end, he is sent on a distant 
voyage in a temperance ship, with an exemplary master and a 
clean-mouthed crew. With his return, at the end of three 
years, comes a critical moment in his career. Will a wise 
father send him to the billiard-room, or into scenes of riot and 
debauchery, to ascertain whether the voyage has improved his 
habits? Or will he seek instant and constant employment for 
him, at the greatest possible distance from temptation, and 
under circumstances most favorable to his continuance in the 
ways of well-doing, if haply he has found them ? 

In some respects, the test of character is much more satis- 
factory when employed upon convicts in a state of separa- 
tion. They act more independently, and are less disposed to 
disguise their real emotions, and to assume an appearance of 
indifference or hardihood. If our discipline succeeds, it gives 
a new direction to the aims and hopes of the prisoner, creates 
a distaste for the haunts and habits which were once his de- 
light and boast, and leads him to seek and value the society of 
the upright and honest. Is it wise to kindle anew the almost 
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extinguished fires of intemperance and lust? Shall we not 
rather heap on the ashes and keep off the wind, until all appre- 
hension of danger from them may be dismissed ? 

In our next number we shall pursue our examination of this 
very valuable document, and cull from it much interesting and 
important matter. 


LARA NALLY OVw™ 


SHORT NOTICES. 


No. 1.—A Happy Reformation. 


A convict who was discharged from the Eastern State Penitentiary about 
three years since, recently called on a member of our Acting Committee, 
from whom he had been accustomed to receive friendly visits while in con- 
finement. He was well dressed, and evidently a thriving man. He stated 
that he had derived much benefit from a treatise on book-keeping, which he 
had used in his cell—that it had been the means of his introduction to 
commercial business, which he was now prosecuting in a neighboring city, 
with good success—that he had married eligibly—that he had never been 
recognised as a convict, and felt confident he should not be. He observed 
to his friend, that the term he spent in prison was “the making of him.” 





ae 


No. 2.—Evils of Association. 


We regret to learn that the individual separation of the inmates of the 
Philadelphia County Prison is not more rigidly maintained. There can be 
no doubt that the law establishing the prison, contemplates this as a radical 
and fundamental principle of the administration of the discipline therein; 
and we presume there must be some good and sufficient reason for the 
violation of it. There is ground to believe that, in many important respects, 
the structure itself, and the method of discipline pursued in it, may be 
improved. The ventilation is represented to be quite defective; and many 
instances of improvident commitments, and unreasonable detentions, or post- 
ponements of a hearing, have been lately brought to the knowledge of our 
Acting Committee. The most vigilant and faithful official inspection of an 
institution containing so large a number, and such various classes of prison- 
ers, will not suffice to prevent abuse, or redress the plainest wrongs. 

It is not unusual to find two convicts occupying one cell, and sometimes, 
we are told, even three. A visiter who had always been welcomed by an 
inmate, and always disposed to receive a book or tract, and to converse 
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freely, was found in a cell, in company with another convict; and his de- 
meanor was entirely changed. The influence of his comrade over him was 
such, that he now declined to receive a tract, and was reluctant to converse, 
or show any interest in the visiter’s call. 





—> 


No. 3.—“ Dickens” Again. 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the history of the Prison 
Discipline question in the United States, may remember a funny affair that 
happened at the Eastern State Penitentiary when Dickens, the novel-writer, 
was there on a visit.* Accustomed, as he had been, to look at incidents and 
personages in the dress of fiction, he very imprudently attempted to look at 
them as they really are; but it was too much for him—the effort was un- 
successful. In spite of all he could do, things would appear as they were 
not. 

Some of the convicts were shrewd enough to see his infirmity, and they 
very wickedly took advantage of it, and imposed upon him egregiously. 
“Three young women” more especially moved his sympathy, of whom, had 
he known more, he would have written less. 

Now, there is scarcely anything a man will not forgive sooner than being 
made a fool of; and hence we are not surprised to find a chapter in “David 
Copperfield” specially devoted to a satire upon the whole subject of Prison 
Discipline. It is the old grudge under a new phase ; and we will venture 
to say that the false impressions made by that single chapter in “ David 
Copperfield” will exceed in number and in depth all the really useful truths 
that the author’s tongue or pen has, until this day, expressed. If this achieve- 


ment affords any satisfaction to an author, Charles Dickens, Esq. has a good 
title to it. 
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No. 4.—Juvenile Offenders. 


A new and spirited movement has just been made towards the erection 
of a House of Refuge in Pittsburgh. 
The Governor of Ohio, in his late message, strongly recommends the 


establishment of a Reform School, after the model of the institution at 
Westborough, Massachusetts. 





i — 


No. 5.—Burning of a Lunatic Asylum. 


The State Insane Hospital at Augusta, Maine, was burned on the 4th of 
December. The fire is supposed to have taken place from some defect in the 





* See Journal of Prison Discipline, Vol. I., No. I., pp. 46 and 87. 
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heating apparatus. There were 79 male and 47 female patients in the 
house at the time of the fire. The female ward being farthest from the 
origin of the fire, its inmates were all rescued without difficulty. From six 
to twelve of the male patients, it is feared, perished. 

A similar calamity befel the Royal Lunatic Hospital at Upsal, in Sweden, 
by which twenty-three inmates perished. 





‘ —<>— 
‘No. 6.—A Reasonable Convict. 


A notorious burglar was lately sentenced at Toronto (Canada) to twenty 
years’ hard labor in the Provincial Penitentiary. He was found guilty on 
two indictments, and condemned to ten years’ imprisonment on each. When 
brought up to hear the judgment of the court, he was asked if he had any- 
thing to say why the penalty of the law should not be pronounced against 
him. He replied as follows: 


‘No, my lord—I have violated the laws of my country. I have been 
tried by an impartial jury and convicted, and I humbly bow to their decision 
—throwing myself entirely upon the leniency and mercy of the court. 
There are, however, two favors which I would ask, if a felon in the dock 
dare ask a favor; first, that as [ have no means of my own, though a portion 
of the money taken from me belcnged to myself, the court would see my 
counsel properly feed, as he has ably, though unsuccessfully, defended me. 
The second is, that when I am sent to the penitentiary, they would inter- 
cede and have me taught some trade or profession, in order that, should I 
ever be released from it, I may be able to earn an honest livelihood. I 
attribute my present course of life solely to the circumstance that I was 
never brought up to any trade. Should I not be taught any occupation 
while in the penitentiary, when I come out, I shall be friendless, homeless, 
penniless, and ragged; and I must necessarily resume my old habits, and 
become what [ was before—a robber.” 





~ i 


No. 7.—Army Enlistments. 


Instances are not rare in which great distress is occasioned to families 
and individuals, in consequence of rash enlistments into military service. 
Without discussing the expediency or justifiableness of military establish- 
ments, or of their concomitants and results, we may say without offence 
that it is very humbling to see under what circumstances they are some- 
times recruited. It was stated lately in the New York Courier (we believe) 
that a surgeon in the United States’ army recently desired to know the 
most common cause of enlistments. By permission of the captain of the 
company, containing fifty-five, on a pledge never to disclose the name of any 
officer or private, except as a physical or metaphysical fact, the true history 
was obtained of every man. On investigation, it appeared that nine-tenths 
enlisted on account of female difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed their 
names, and forty-three were either drunk, or partially so, at the time of 
their enlistment! Most of them were men of fine talents and learning, and 
about one-third had once been in elevated stations in life. Four of them 
had been lawyers, three doctors, and two ministers. The experimenter 
believes, if it were not for his pledge of secrecy, that this would be as inte- 
resting a history, and would exhibit the frailty of human nature as fully, as 
any experiments ever made on the subject of the passions. 
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No. 8.— Advantages of Seclusion. 


A convict who had formerly resided in one of our flourishing coal marts, 
was quite reluctant to return thither on his discharge, as he knew his 
infamy “ would be thrown up to him.” A benevolent friend, having be- 
come acquainted with his history and character, and feeling confidence in 
his reformation, by the aid of our Acting Committee secured a passage for 
him to a distant city, where he has the most favorable opportunities to 
secure a character and a living. He feels secure against being recognised, 
as he knew no one in prison, and was confident no one knew him as a 
resident there. 





No. 9.—Charitable Bequests. 


Princely provision is made by the will of the late Joan M‘Donoven, of 
Louisiana, for the establishment of charity schools, on an extensive scale, in 
New Orleans and Baltimore. Large bequests are also made toseveral other 
benevolent institutions. 

The late Jostan Wuire, of Philadelphia, provided in his will for one or 
more *“ manual labor schools for poor children, white, colored and Indian,” 
to be located in the “free States in the West,” and to be under the care 
ard management of “Friends.” Various !ocal institutions, humane and 
charitable, receive also liberal bequests under his will. 
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No. 10.—Unsteady Habits in Connecticut. 


There were, lately, five persons lying at one time ia the prisons of Con- 
necticut, under sentence of death for murders committed under the excite- 
ment of strong drink; and while awaiting their execution, a sixth murder 
occurred from the same cause. 

A public journal informs us that there have been 276 commitments to 
New Haven county jail during the year, of which 270 were persons more 
or less intemperate. Seven-tenths of all the crimes committed in the county 
are Officially pronounced to have been done under the influence of strong 
drink. Pauperism, and all the brood of evils which spring from this source, 
are on the increase. Are the drinking-places licensed or forbidden ? 


————— 


No. 11.—Puivaperenia. Monthly Returns of the County Prison. 
—Blockley Almshouse.—Street Begging.—Police. 


Montuty Returns or THE County Prison.—By the kindness of one of 
the officers of the Philadelphia County Prison, we are furnished with the 
following report of the admissions and discharges for five months preceding 
November 1, 1850: 
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WHaiTEs. CoLoRep. 
Male. (Fem. |Total|Male, Fem. 'Total total. 


May 31. Remaining . . . . . | 154] 46) 200 66 72) 138) 338 
In Jung, Received . ... . . | 451} 148) 599 61 82) 143) 742 


Total . . . . . . « | 605} 194) 799) 127, 154) 281/1080 
Discharged . . . . . | 463) 159) 622 70 81) 151) 773 


Juxe 30. Remaining . . . .°. | 142) 95) 177, 57/73 130| 307 
JuLy. Received . . . . . . | 400) 185) 535 75, 144) 679 


Total . ... . . « | 542} 170; 712) 182) 142) 274) 986 
Discharged . . . . . | 881) 111) 492 59) 65| 124) 616 
Jury 31. Remaining .. . . . | 161) 59) 220) 73) 77 150) 370 
Aveusr. Received... . . . | 474 188; 612) 84 83) 167) 779 


Total . . . . . . « | 635) 197) 832) 157) 160; 317|1149 
Discharged . . . . . | 508} 179) 687; 64 84 148) 835 


Avae.31. Remaining . . . . .. | 127| 18 145) 98] 76| 169) 314 
Og ee ee | 110 525| 69) 87) 156) 681 
Total . . . . . . « | 542| 128) 670) 162! 163] 325) 995 
Discharged . . . . . | 427| 104 581) 57| 66) 123) 654 






































Sept. 30. Remaining . . . . . | 115; 24) 189) 105) 97} 202) 341 


Octoper. Received... ... | doz; 98 430) 90} 79) 169) 599 


Total . . . . . . « | 447| 122) 569) 195] 176| 271| 940 


Discharged . . .. . | 346) 113 459) 67| 67) 134, 593 


Oct. 31. Remaining ~ . ...{1L 98 aun 128) 109 ik 347 





























Several curious facts are disclosed in this return: 

1. Comparing June with October, we find that the number of white 
prisoners received in the last month is less by 169 than in the first; while 
26 more colored prisoners were received in the Jast month than in the first. 

2. The grand total received in June was 742, and in October 599, or a 
decrease of 143. 

3. The total on hand August 1, and received during the month, was 
1149; while the number remaining on hand October 1, and received during 
the month, was 940; a decrease of 209. 

4. The total of colored prisoners remaining on hand September 1, and 
received during the month, was 325: the total remaining on hand October 
1, and received during the month, was 271; or a difference, between the 
successive months, of 54. 

5. There remained in prison, June 30, white prisoners 177, colored 130 ; 
and there remained in prison, October 31, 110 whites, and 237 colored 
being 47 less whites, and 60 more colored, in October than in June. 

VOL. vi1.—8 
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Brockxiey AtmsHousr.—The population of this institution, at a late day, 
numbered 1770. There were but seventy-two colored inmates. The total 
number is said to be less than at the corresponding date of several former 
years. 


Street Beeeinc.—This revolting and corrupting nuisance seems to be 
rather on the increase in Philadelphia, notwithstanding the means of relief 
through benevolent associations of various orders, and through private cha- 
rity, are multiplied. It is said to have almost disappeared in New York, 
in consequence of the enactment of some stringent ordinances, and a more 
efficient execution of existing Jaws touching the employment of all such 
persons as are found in habits of vagrancy. We suppose few of our readers 
can fail.to have met with cases like the following, which we find in a Phila- 
delphia religious newspaper, (the Banner of the Cross:) 


New Way or Beaeinc.—We live in days when few are disposed to say, 
“to beg Iam ashamed.” Begging seems to have become a regular calling, 
and is classed among the professions. Indeed, it requires no little wit and 
knowledge to practise it successfully. Some of the regular professions 
seem now to require less ability. 

The ingenuity displayed by our professional beggars is often remarkable. 
Simple-minded charity is too often an easy dupe. Children are sometimes 
employed as agents in accomplishing these purposes. We consider it a 
duty to warn our readers against all such impositions. 

The other day we saw an interesting little boy sitting upon the step of a 
door, and crying bitterly; at least,-the tears fell very fast. We asked what 
was the matter. “I have lost my mother’s money,” was the answer. 
“How much was it?” ‘ Two shillings, sir.” Just then a little bright-eyed 
girl, with face beaming like an angel’s on a message of mercy, brought the 
sum to the little mourner, and at once his tears were dried up. Dear little 
girl, we thought, you shall sleep sweetly to-night, and think with innocent 
joy that the angel’s blessed ministry has been your lot to-day. 

A day or two after we saw the same little boy, ict fr from the same spot, 
weeping just as bitterly. ‘“ What is the matter?’ “I have lost my mother’s 
money.” ‘ How much?” Two shillings, sir.” 

It was the same little wretch whose feigned misery the real charity of 
our little angel of mercy had relieved before. Verily, it is sad to think that 
we live in days when wolves are to be found even in lambs’ clothing. 


What a mercy it would be to such a child, and what an ultimate profit to 
the community, if he could be put at once within the reach of wholesome 
discipline, good schooling, and comfortable provision for his physical wants ! 
What egregious folly to allow him to pursue a course of life which naturally 
and almost necessarily tends to make him a pauper or a rogue, or both! 


Purtapevpaia Potice.—The total number of committals to the city lock- 
up for the month of November was 625, viz., white males 477; white 
females 63; black males 59; black females 26. Two of the prisoners were 
charged with murder, 48 with larceny, 7 with passing counterfeit money, 
and 9 with beating their wives. 
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No. 12.—New York. Criminal and Humane Institutions.— 
Police-— Workhouse on Blackwell’s Island. 


CriminaL anD Humane Institutions.—The following table exhibits the 
population of various public institutions, October 19: 


s Rem’g, Oct, 5. Adm’d, Died. Disch’d. Rem’g. 
Bellevue Hospital, ‘ : 529 82 7 85 519 


Lunatic Asylum, .. ° - 485 6 0 7 484 
Almshouse, . ‘ : . 1048 56 2 39 1063 
Penitentiary, including Hospital, 968 62 1 119 910 
Smali-Pox Hospital, , . od bee 1 0 7 5 
Randall’s Island, including Hospital, 1248 22 1 14. = 1255 
City Prison, etead af al acetal | Awe ake eee 
Penitentiary Hospital, .  . - 193 39 0 33 199 
Nursery Hospital, , ‘ ‘ 150 20 1 21 148 

Totals, . ‘ . 4870 565 13 620 4811 


These institutions contained the following number of inmates on the 16th 
of November: 


Bellevue Hospital, eo , ; . 539 
Lunatic Asylum, ° ‘ ° . ° . 469 
Almshouse, . ‘ : ; ; j ‘ ; 1123 
Penitentiary, . ‘ ‘ ; . ; ; . 818 
Small-Pox Hospital, . ‘ é ‘ ; : 13 
Randall’s Island, . ‘ ‘ .‘ ‘ : . 1276 
City Prison, . ‘ ‘ : ° a “eee 213 


Total, ‘ ‘ i : - 4451 


The admissions to the Small-Pox Hospital are on the increase, principally 
from among emigrants. This is the season when the disease is usually 
most prevalent. 


Potice.—The quarterly report of the Chief of the Police of New York city 
shows that during the quarter ending Sept. 30, 10,010 persons were arrest- 
ea, being an increase of 1,786 over the previous quarter ; 825 burglaries and 
larcenies are reported, and 1,030 persons arrested for the same. The value 
of all the goods taken by burglars was $3,105 70; by grand larcenies, 
$14,715 35; and by petit larcenies, $2,685 28. The amount of property 
recovered was, in the aggregate, $11,159 83, leaving a loss of $9,343 53. 
The police also recovered property to the amount of $21,509, stoiex from 
other counties in that State. The effective police force amounts to 896 
men. The number of licensed liquor-selling places is 4,267; unlicensed, 
718; those which sell on Sunday, 3,716; whole number of taverns, etc., 
4,985. There were 7,589 persons accommodated with lodgings, 1,204 lost 
children restored to their parents or guardians; 204 sick or injured persons 
aided ; 35 rescued from drowning; 44 fires extinguished; 376 stores or 
dwelling-houses found open and secured; 94 cattle and 75 horses found 
astray and restored to their owners by members of the department; and 
$10,534 25 taken from drunken persons and lodgers, and restored to them 
again. 


Worxuovuse on Brackwetw’s Istanp.—In a notice of the New York 
prison report, constituting the first article in our present number, we 





* Sent to Penitentiary, 59 ; to State Prison, 4. 
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have alluded to this establishment. ‘The corner-stone of the new 
edifice was laid a few weeks since, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of citizens. Simeon Draper, Esq., President of the Board of Go- 
vernors, and the Mayor of New York, delivered addresses previous to 
the ceremonies, and other distinguished gentlemen participated. The act 
of the legislature, authorizing the erection of the workhouse, provides that 
the superintendent of the almshouse shall have discretionary power to send 
to the workhouse such paupers in the almshouse as are capable of working, 
as well as all persons applying to him for work, and others committed as 
vagrants. The superintendent of the establishment is required to use every 
means to furnish convicts and paupers with work, taking care, however, 
that no such employment shall conflict or come into competition with any 
mechanical or other business pursued by the people of the State. The time 
appropriated for labor has been fixed at ten hours, and the criminals are to 
be classified as far as possible. Accounts are to be kept with all paupers of 
work performed, and the surplus proceeds thereof, after paying expenses of 
boarding, &c., are to be paid to them in cash at the time of their discharge. 
The building will measure 750 feet long, and 450 feet deep, fronting on 
New York Island. The architecture is to be after the Norman style of the 
twelfth century, and the structure is to be formed of the gray stone found 
on the island, which the prisoners are to prepare for building purposes. 
There will be six hundred dormitories, together with laundries, dying- 
rooms, mangle-rooms, &c. 





—_— 


No. 13.—Boston. Financial and Criminal Institutions.—Ar- 
rests.— Employment for the Poor. 


Financtat anp Criminat Institutions.—During the year ending May 
Ist, 1850, the receipts by the Treasurer of the city of Boston amourted to 
$3,652,982 28, and the expenditures to $3,591,121 96. The receipts from 
taxes amounted to $1,134,235 98; from water rents, $61,584 11. 

The chief items of the expenditure have been, for the Fire Department, 
$63,104 45; House of Correction, $23,756 69; the Common, $15,203 49; 
House of Industry, Deer Island, and Deer Island Hospital, $71,134 78 ; 
Health and Quarantine Departments, $78,291 37; interest on debt, $64,365 
99; Overseers of Poor, $24,500; Police, $41,822 49; Night-watch, $77,779 
72; schools and school-houses, $311,494 95; sewers and drains, $21,126 18; 
for paving streets, $153,417 76; widening do., $68,511 09; lighting do., 
$48,531 83. 

Of the expenditures, $277,995 95 were for extraordinary matters, such as 
the new jail, almshouse at Deer Island, filling up flats, &c. 

The new jail on North Grove street is now nearly finished, and will cost, 
with the enclosed walls, &c., $480,000. The lot contains 143,332 feet. 
The building is 269 feet long, breadth 178 feet; it covers an area of 19,600 
feet, and will accommodate 220 prisoners in separate cells. It will be ready 
in November next. ‘ 

The new almshouse at Deer Island will cost about $150,000, will accom- 
modate about 1500, and will be finished in November. It is of brick, 325 
feet long, 275 in breadth, and covers an area of 28,000 square feet. 

The city debt, on the Ist of May, 1850, exclusive of the water loans, 
amounted to $1,731,938 79; being an increase on the previous year of 
$184,421 23. 

The water debt, at the same time, was $4,463,205 56, the average annual 
interest on which is 5.72 per cent. 


Arrests.—During the three months ending Sept. 30, the night- watchmen 
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arrested 3,355 persons in Boston, of whom 161 were charged with intoxica- 
tion. Five hundred and eighty-six of the whole number were females. In 
the above-mentioned time, 110 stores were found by the watch open and 
wholly unfastened. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE Poor.—The Boston Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism, within the last ten years, has supplied 24,574 girls and women 
with employment. Of this number, 14,142 have been furnished with places 
out of the city. On an avérage, nearly twenty-five hundred places have 
been furnished, and more than one thousand applicants have been sent into the 
country each year. This is justly thought to be a very satisfactory result. 





—< 


No. 14.—Lonpon. Supply of Water—Baths and Wash-houses. 
—Asylum for Idiots. 


Suprty or Warter.—The number and magnitude of the evils which 
flow from the inadequate supply of pure water, in a city like London, 
are incalculable. They beggar description, and baffle almost every 
sanitary effort for the moral improvement of its dense population. 
Without this essential element of life, neither cleanliness, decency, 
nor health, can be preserved. Few persons can form an adequate 
conception of the miseries endured by the poorer class for a long 
series of years, in consequence of their supply of water being deficient 
in quantity, and of a quality most detrimental to health. The nine water 
companies which at present supply the metropolis, furnish 270,581 private 
dwellings with 44,388,332 gallons per diem. From this gross supply has to 
be deducted, for daily flowing, 492,350 gallons, and 753,707 gallons more 
for watering the roads. The number of dwelling-houses supplied by the 
various companies, amounts to 270,581. The total number in the metro- 
polis, so far as ascertained by the income-tax assessments, is 288,037; leav- 
ing 17,456 houses, or six per cent. of the entire number of metropolitan 
dwellings, without a water supply! But, in a large majorityof cases, the 
supply actually given is so intermittently and unequally distributed, as to 
leave the abodes of the poor, at one time, entirely destitute of water, and 
at another flooded with a wasteful supply. 


Barus anD Wasu-Hovuses.—By a majority of three to one, it was 
resolved, a few weeks ago, by the corporation of London, that “it be 
referred to a committee to consider the propriety of the Corporation erect- 
ing baths and wash-houses within the city for the use and convenience 
of the laboring classes resident therein.” It was stated that two sets of 
baths and wash-houses are contemplated: one in the ward of Aldgate, the 
other in the new street Jeading from Holborn-bridge to Clerkenwell. In 
thus disposing of a portion of the city funds the Court of Common Council 
are not embarking in any speculation. It is now established beyond cavil 
that baths and laundries in London are self-supporting institutions. Krom 
the Ist of January to the 27th of October, in the present year, there were 
upwards of 100,000 bathers in the Baths at Goulston square. In the St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields baths there were, during the same period, nearly 
170,000 bathers. The amount received from the bathers alone, at these 
establishments, was £3,800. The expense of supplying the baths is esti- 
mated at between one-half and two-thirds of the amount charged for them, 
so that a handsome amount remains applicable to the defrayment of the 
interest on the capital expended on the building. The Liverpool Baths and 
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Wash-houses, which were the first established in England, are also finan- 
cially successful. The original edifice in that town was a small building, 
inconveniently situate. In consequence of its success, a second, and a 
much handsomer, building was constructed. So well has this succeeded, 
that a third set of baths and wash-houses are at this time being erected in 


Liverpool, solely at the charge, as in both the former instances, of the 
borough Corporation. 


Asyium ror Ipiots.—The autumnal election of children to this asylum 
took place at the London Tavern, on the 31st of October, when fifteen 
of this unhappy class were elected out of no fewer than one hundred 
and seventy eligible candidates. Previous to the election, a general 
meeting of the subscribers was held, at which Alderman Sir George Carroll 
presided. The worthy alderman, in advocating the claims of the charity, 
observed that two great fundamental objections had met them at the very 
threshold of their undertaking—one was, that they could do nothing for the 

‘ot; and the other was, that there were comparatively no idiots. The 
‘st objection had been fully answered by the patient efforts of the last two 
years; for, thongh they were unable to point to any positive instances of a 
perfect cure, there were at this moment many cases exhibiting a considera- 
ble state of improvement. A poor laundress, whose child had been at the 
asylum, was so struck with the great improvement that had taken place in 
him, that with tears in her eyes she had recently called upon the secretary, 
and had insisted upon his accepting half a guinea as a mark of her gratitude. 
As regarded the second objection, it was not at that time, perhaps, known 
that a multitude of these cases were hidden, from shame or sorrow, not only 
from the eye of the world, but from the observation of social intercourse ; 
for it was now ascertained, from correct statistics, that the number of idiots 
exceeded that of lunatics. The report stated that the board had taken two 
houses of great capacity—one at Highgate, and the other at Colchester. 
Those establishments at present contained 129 inmates, which, with the 15 
elected yesterday, made a total of 144. There was ample accommodation 
for additional inmates; but, though the receipts for the past year had 
amounted to between 4000/. and 50001., additional support was necessary 


to enable the board to extend, to any sensible degree, the benefits of the 
institution. 


No. 15.—Punishment of Convicts, and the Cost of their 
Maintenance. 


The total number of convicts sentenced to death in England and Wales 
in 1847, was 51; in 1848, 60; in 1849, 66. Sentenced to transportation, in 
1847, 2,806; in 1848, 3,251; and in 1849, 2,844. The number of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment for misdemeanors was, in 1847, 1,921; in 1848; 
2,309 ; and in 1849, 1,871. The total number of persons sentenced to death 
in Scotland in the three years was 11; and sentenced to transportation, 6,386. 
The total number of persons sentenced to death in Ireland in 1847, was 25; 
in 1848, 60; and in 1849, 39: to transportation, in 1847, 2,185; imprison- 
ment, 11,221. In 1848, transportation, 2,698; imprisonment, 12,968. In 
1849, transportation, 3,050; imprisonment, 15,443. The expense of main- 
taining and transporting all the convicts in the United Kingdom for the 
three years was little short of £500,000—say two millions and a half of 
dollars ! 
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No. 16.—Scotuann. Juvenile Delinquents. 


A most decided testimony in favor of “Ragged Schools” as a means of 
diminishing crime, is given by the Superintendent of County Police for 
Dumfries-shire, in his report for 1849. Referring to the number of youths 
convicted during that year, he says:—* It may be necessary to explain, that 
those convicted under fifteen years of age do not all belong to Dumfries and 
the neighborhood, but other parts of the county. Five of those belonging to 
Dumfries had received instruction at the Ragged School, but were old and 
somewhat hardened offenders previous to their admission to that institution ; 
and there can be little doubt, had they been taken charge of by proper per- 
sons during evening and night, as in the day-time, those offences with which 
they were charged would not have been committed. It is gratifying to 
state that the chaplain and governor of the jail bear testimony to the great 
improvement in the manners and habits of those above-mentioned on their 
return to prison. The superintendent may state, that since the opening of 
the Ragged School, none of the children belonging to that institution have 
been taken into custody for any offence except those before-mentioned, and 
juvenile vagrancy in the town and suburbs of Dumfries is greatly dimin- 
ished. The public in general would do well to visit the establishment. In 
some parts of the county, schools of a like nature have been established, and 
attended to by ladies and gentlemen, who speak of the great improvement 
observable in the immediate neighborhood.” 
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No. 17.—Inevanp. Pauperism and Crime. 


PauprerismM.—Our English journals contain notices of a report recently 
made by the Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, concerning the state of the poor in 
the most distressed districts of Ireland. ‘The facts he states are said to be the 
result of his personal investigations, and, if they are to be relied on, they cer- 
tainly reveal a state of destitution and suffering which we should hardly con- 
ceive to be possible in a Christian land. We haveroom but for a few passages. 
Mr. O. visited not less than seven unions, or pauper establishments. Con- 
cerning one in Limerick, he says: 


I went from the board-room, in company with the medical officer, to visit 
an auxiliary house in Clare street, Limerick; there were about 800 able- 
bodied women in it—a few days before there had been 822—for whom the 
Guardians had provided 267 beds! Let me here observe, that a considera- 
ble space in the dormitories was occupied as an infirmary ; very many of the 
cases were of a description which, in any decent public asylam, would be 
rigorously separated from communication with the other inmates. These 
beds had only, so far as I myself observed, one person in each; so that the 
division of the rest of the beds amongst the inmates must have been very 
minute indeed. The sick ward, including all cases, had, however. accord- 
ing to the Board's own admission, 115 patients in 88 beds; so that there 
were left 179 beds to 707 people, all adults! It was acknowledged that 
many of the inmates had slept for weeks without beds or covering. 


In commenting on this description, one paper says: “Sad must be 
the condition of those that live out of the Union, if it is such that they prefer 
being in such a Union!” 


In the account of his visit to another district, he confirms previously 
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existing reports of the dementing influence of the famine, and the apathy, 
approaching to something like complete intellectual vacuity, which is 
beginning to characterize them. The following paragraph is dreadful : 


There is one comfort to be found in these sad cases—there does not 
appear to be oe present pain. I have now walked, in the course of my 
two tours, I should suppose, some miles of infirmary wards in the Union- 
houses in Ireland—wards often very thickly crowded, almost always suffi- 
ciently full. It has never been my Jot to hear one single child, suffering 
from famine or dysentery, utter a moan of pain; I have seen many in the 
very act of death—still not a tear, notacry. I have scarcely ever seen 
one endeavor to change his or her position. I have never heard one ask for 
food, for water—for anything ; two, three, or four in a bed, there they lie 
and die—if suffering, still ever silent, unmoved. 


The journalist adds: 


Nature would here seem to be divested of her inherent attributes, and 
men to be assimilated to brutes. These workhouses resemble a stable, a 
pen, the dwelling-place of animals, much more than of rational beings! It 
is difficult to account for this on any known principles of human nature. It 


can be viewed only as the direct hand of God wasting the people ! 


We scarcely understand the meaning of the last portion of this paragraph. 
We think, the premises being admitted, the dreadful conclusion follows 
without any extraordinary interposition of the divine power. The history 
of the individual cases would probably show a very swift and natural pro- 
gress of physical deterioration, and a corresponding enervation of the intel- 
lectual and moral powers. 


Crime.—The returns for 1849 show an increase of committals of 3,467 on 
the preceding year. The gross annual number of committals for a period of 
seven years, ending in 1849, has ranged from 16,696 (1845) to 41,989 (1849). 
Murder has ever been the chief crime that has attracted the notice of Great 
Britain. It is, therefore, important to know how this matter stands, and it is 
most gratifying to state that there is a large decrease. ‘The committals for 
murder, for the last eight jer have ranged from 92 (1845) to 195 (1848) ; 
in 1849 they were 170, of which 138 were acquitted on trial. In the com- 
mittals for shooting and stabbing, there has been a decrease of from 110 to 
66, or forty per cent., while those for manslaughter have increased from 
166 to 173. 

Assaults have likewise decreased more than ten per cent., although, in 
malicious offences, there is a large increase under the head of fire-raising ; 
while, in killing or maiming cattle, there is a decrease of more than sixty 
per cent. The Education Statistics of crime are interesting: Of the 41,989 
offenders committed in 1849, 31,340 were men, and 10,649 women. Of the 
former, 6,484 could both read and write, 3,023 could only read, 12,157 were 
unable to read or write, and of 9,676 the instruction could not be ascer- 
tained. Of the women, 935 could read and write, 1,500 could only read, 
and 5,877 could do neither; the number whose instruction was not ascer- 
tained being 2,357. When classed with respect to age, we find the greatest 
proportion of offenders occurring from the age of 21 to 30; the numbers 
being 7,151 men, and 3,110 women. The next most numerous class is from 
16 to 21; the relative numbers being 5,731 men, and 2,238 women. On all 
these grounds, therefore, we incline to entertain the hope, that matters 
begin to look up. 





